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CHINESE DEAF-MUTES. 


The American School at Ning-po, 
China—An effort to Educate 
the Heathen Deaf-Mutes. 


There is a very common but a 
very wrong opinion that the mission- 
aries sent to pagan countries have 
been men and women of not 
very much ability or energy ; 
that they have only taught 
u few people in those coun- 
ries to wear clothes like 
our own and to use lymn- 
books instead of idols, and_ 
that, if they have done any 
vod among the people to 
whom they were sent, it can 
1ot be seen in this world, 
ut must be looked for in 
he next. Nothing can be 
urther from the truth. 

The Jesuit missionaries to 
various countries have, in 

many cases, furnished the 

nly valuable scientific re- 

vorts on the soil, productions 

ind people of these countries. 

t is to them that we owe 

he discovery of quinine. 
merican missionaries in 

he Pacific Islands induced 

vhole tribes to abandon war 

nd cannibalism, so that a 
va-captain; kuown to the 

writer, in his later years 

visited and attended a Chris- 

ian chureh in one of those 

slands. where, when a young 

nan, hisship’s company had 

een savagely attacked and 

nore than half of them 
utchered by the cannibal 

atives. In Turkey and in 

ndia the excellent schools 

f the American mission- 

ries, for boys and. girls 

like, are doing more than 

Imost any other agerey 

raise the women of those 
puntries from their de- 
radation and to place them 

an equality with men. 

In many barbarous or 

virtly civilized countries the 
issionaries are the only 

persons who practice enlight- 

ied medicine and surgery, 

id so, like their Master, 

ey heal the sick as well 

preach the gospel. Many 
guages have first been 

duced to writing by the Christian 
issionaries, and the mission press 
is often been the leading agent 
supplying reading matter to an in 
lligent population. 

The first, and, so far as we know, 
® only school for deaf-mutes in 
nnection with a Christian mission 
the one at Ning-po, China. Our 
igravitig shows men engaged in 
tting Intnber for the seu Bening: 
& etitetprise was started about 
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seven ‘years ago by Mrs. Annetta 
Mills, a missionary at that city, who, 
before her marriage, had been a 
teacher in the Western New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

In the course of her missionary 
work, she happened to find a deaf- 
mute child in one of the families she 
knew, and with some difficulty in- 


our pupils, the Chinese deaf-mutes 
learn to speak much easier than to 
write. 

After her success with her: first 
scholar, Mrs, Mills found other deaf 
children in the city where she lived, 
and her husband, in his tours 
thorough the county around, found 
others, so that they were able to get 
together a class of ten or twelve. ‘T'o 
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duced the parents to let her try to 
teach him. It seemed doubtful at 
first whether a deaf-mute could learn 
such « difficult language as the Chin- 
ese, but, to the teacher’s great gratifi- 
eation, she found that the little fellow 
mastered all the sounds that had 
seemed so hard to her, as readily as 
the deaf children in our schools ac- 


quire the sounds of English. The 
written language is another matter, 
and, contrary to what is the case with 


support and instruct such a number of 
children was impossible, and Mrs, 
Mills wrote to her friends in Roches- 
ter in regard to the matter, ‘The ap- 
peal of the Chinese school was spread 
before the deaf-mutes of this country 
by the Principal of the Rochester 
School, and the response was general, 
The pupils of the New Jersey 
school held a fair and raised exactly a 
hundred dollars for this prrpose. 
Since then, we believe, the support of 
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the school has been undertaken by the 
Mission Board under which Mrs. 
Mills is working, although friends in 
Rochester, and perhaps elsewhere, 
contribute part of the cost. 

| The friends of the pupils were 
very much surprised to see how 
much they could learn, although the 
magistrates and learned men pooh- 
|poohed the work. 

One of these men said that 
he had tanght a deaf-mute 
to write better than the 
pupils of Mrs. Mills’ school 
could write. It turned out 
that he had only tanght the 
boy to copy the letters with- 
out understanding a single 
word. He could not see 
that the American way of 
teaching was better than his 
own. 

But it must be said to 
the credit of the Chinese 
that, although they do not 
take much interest in the 
education of deaf - mutes, 
they generally treat them 
kindly. It is hoped - that 
after a while, the Chinese 
government may be inter- 
ested in the matter and 
may establish schools for 
the deaf and dumb. 

‘Lhe following letter from 
Mrs. Mills. which, with the 
accompanying ent, we re- 
publish bv the kind consent 
of the Paper for Our Little 
People, gives a very interest- 
ing sketch of her work in 
connection with the deaf in 
China. 


My interest in deaf children 
began long before I went to 
China. <A dear little deaf bro- 
ther first claimed my attention, 
and out of that grew several 
years of pleasant teaching at 
the institution for the deaf in 
Rochester, N. Y. I had not 
been in China long before I felt 
that I must do something tor 
the deaf there. We knew of 
one deaf child, a bright little 
fellow, the son of one of the 
country elders, and I longed to 
have him learn to write and 
speak. 

He was not my first pupil, how- 
ever. I well remember coming 
home from church one Sunday 
and finding a strange boy at the 
gate waiting for us. My hus- 
band recognized him as one he 
had met while out on a preach- 
ing tour among the villages the 
spring before. I began teaching 

him the next day. I had a Chinese teacher 
to help me who entered into the work with 
enthusiasm. He had no children, so his 
wife came and we established a genuine 
Chinese home in our compound, he as 
teacher, she as mother. The money for 
this enterprise has all, with the exception 
of a few gifts, been sent by the deaf in 
America. 

My first work was to get ready for 
systematic teaching. I had the teacher 
draw and color with water colors pictures 
of Chinese things, and mounted them on 
cards three by five inches, with the name 
written on the back in Chinese characters, 
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I never used English. T have nearly four 
hundred of these picture cards, beginning 
with simple objects and ending in quite 
complicated pictures about which several 
simple sentences can be written. Accom- 
panying these pictures are small squares 
of pusteboard on which are written the 
same characters as are on the backs of the 
cards. A little ingenuity in the use of 
these squares will give a variety of lan- 
guage lessons. 

For training in speech I made a series 
of phonetic charts which cover all the 


combinations of sound used in the Mand- 


arian language as shown in our district of 
Tungchow. The pupil who afterward 
attained the greatest proficiency in speech 
and lip-reading is the elder’s son. I was 
amused at the exaggerated statement of a 
young man on his return from taking his 
boy home for vacation. ‘* Well,” I asked, 
‘‘how did you get along on the road with 
the deaf boy ?” Oh! finely !” he replied, 
“‘Why ! you can’t call him deaf any more. 
He can say any thing he wants to, and if 
he can’t say it he can write it. We had a 
crowd at every inn where we stopped, to 
hear him speak and see him write.” I 
once sent the Chinese teacher and the 
elder’s son to a village where there was a 
deaf child, the only son of wealthy parents, 
hoping to induce them to send him to 
school. Mr. Li (pronounced Lee) was 
kindly received and proceeded to show 
what Tung Lii (Toong Jee) could do. The 
family were pleased with his ability to 
write, but said they had often seen deaf 
people who could write, and in vain did 
Mr. Li try to show them the difference 
between mere copying and intelligent writ- 
ing. But speaking, he thought, would 
convince them ; so he began to question 
the boy, who, reading the questions from 
his lips, answered with sufficient distinct- 
ness to be understood. Mr. Li was en- 
tirely unprepared for what followed. The 
family listened for a while, then turned 
upon teacher and boy, reviling them both 
and driving them from the place. They 
said the boy was not deaf atall, but only had 
an impediment in his speech ; that it was all 
a fine scheme of the “‘ foreign devils” to rob 
them of their child. I think Mr. Li was 
ashamed of his own people, and, in spite of 
their unconscious compliment to Tung Kii’s 
articulation, I could not help a sigh, as I 
thought of the depth of their ignorance. 

I had ten boys in my school—no girls, 
because the time has not yet come in 
China when boys and girls can attend the 
same school, and I did not have accom- 
modations nor money for two schools. 

There are a great many deaf people in 
China, but they would not be found un- 
less one were looking for them. I asked a 
gentleman who had traveled extensively 
in the Empire if he had found many 
mutes and he replied, ‘‘No. I fancy that 
having that misfortune they are all put to 
death while infants.” I did not explain to 
him that as their misfortune would not be 
discovered until they were two or three 
years old, his theory would not work. 
Mr. Mills found over thirty boys, from 
five to fifteen years of age, during one 
tour. 

The deaf are not badly treated in China. 
As a rule they are happy and fond of 
being helpful. They are always married 
to hearing people ; the parents making it 
an object of endowing them more liberally 
than hearing children; but every where 
they are reluctant to spare from the farm 
or shop the bright, willing boy, who is 
vld enough to be a producer, for advant- 
ages of which they know nothing and 
which they hardly believe attainable. It 
is therefore from our Christian constitu- 
ency that we might expect to draw our 
pupils. They believe we will do for them 
what we say. 

I am oftenasked, ‘‘Are the boys bright?” 
I think they made more rapid progress in 
the use of language than is usual among 
deaf pupils in this country, and I attribute 
it to the fact that the Chinese characters 
are more graphic than Roman letters, the 
idiom simpler than in English, and the 
words monosyllabic. I have never used 
conventional signs and could not adapt 
the English finger alphabet, but an alpha- 
bet has been invented called the ‘‘ Lyon 
Phonetic Alphabet,” which I consider just 
the thing for our Chinese deaf pupils. 

The boys were affectionate. ‘They would 
walk home with me from church and their 
bright black eyes looked up with confid- 
ence as they reached out their little brown 
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hands to carry re, books for me; and 
there was always a littie strife among them 
to see which would reach our gate first and 
open it for me. I could be patient with 
the little runaway who was vexed because 
he could not have some cash to spend at 
the theatre, and so ran home, twenty miles, 
in less than two hours; and I could smile 
over the queer notes that often came to 
hand, written on a long narrow slip of 
paper asking for a new pair of shoes or a 
cap; and such a circumstance as their 
stealing our fine American pears from the 
garden was not without its useful side, for 
even while I punished them I could teach 
the difference between ‘“‘mine” and 
** thine.” 

None of my mute boys are beggars ; 
though from poor families they “are re- 
spectable. All but three are from heathen 
homes. This is not merely philanthropic 
work. It is unother phase of obedience 
to the command, *‘ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
It is for the souls for these ‘‘ shut-out” 
children that we labor. 

Anneta T. MILzs. 


—— 
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THE BATTLE MONUMENT. 


The Dedication of The Trenton 
Battle Monument—A_ Bit of 
U. S. History.—Description of 
the Monument. 


A great day for Trenton was Thurs- 
day, October 19th, 1893. ‘The ‘Tren- 
ton Battle Monument, # noble orna- 
ment to the city, and a worthy com- 
memoration of the first important 
success gained by the Americans in 
the Revolution, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. At half- 
past twelve the officers of the Assuci- 
ation, the State officers and the in- 
vited guests, reached the mouument, 
escorted by a guard of cavalry. 
Among the distinguished guests were 
the governors of New York, Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts. Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. An immense crowd 
filled the grand stand, which had 
been erected in front of the monu- 
ment, aud packed the streets on every 
side. 

After-prayer by Bishop Starkey, of 
Newark, the ceremony of unveiling 
began. ‘There were in all six pieces 
of sculpture to be unveiled—three 
statues and three tablets. ‘The pre- 
sentation speeches were made by the 
Governors of New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, by the Captain of 
the Philadelphia City Troop and by 
Governor We ts of this State. 

After the speeches the procession 
started. Following the line of car 
riages was a column of some six 
thousand troops, comprising of all 
the New Jersey militia and some of 
the finest troops from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware. Everyone said it was a great 
success, Governor Werts reviewed 
the troops from a stand near the 
Court House. It was a great disap- 
pointment that President Cleveland 
could not come as he had expected to 
do, but he was too busy. 

All the schools in the city made 
the day a holiday—this school follow- 
ing the example of the rest. Our 
pupils all saw the parade, some of 
them seeing it twice —and the 
younger pupils were greatly pleased 
to see the soldiers eating their lunch 
in the open air. 

The monument is of white granite 
from Hallowell, Maine. The pedes- 
tal is twenty-nine feet, six inches 
square, and is hollow, having a good- 


sized room inside, with an entrance 
from the south. On each side of 
this opening, like a guard, stands a 
bronze statue, representing respect- 
ively a private of Philadelphia City 
Troop and one of the Marblehead 
Regiment, both of which organiza- 
tions took part in the battle. On 
the east, west and south faces of 
the pedestal are bronze tablets re- 
presenting scenes in the battle, and 
on the North face is a tablet with an 
inscription. ‘The shaft rises to the 
height of 135 feet and is surmounted 
by a bronze statue of Washington, 
thirteen feet high. ‘The whole cost 
of the monument was sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Trenton now has one of the finest 
monuments in the country, for which 
thanks are due to the liberalty of her 
citizens, to the State Legislature and 
to Congress, but especially to the 
patriotic efforts of the monument 
Committee who have been untiring 
in their labors to secure a monument 
worthy in every way of the event 
commemorated. 


Siceleaste 
Indian Summer. 


Showers of crimson, and gold, and amber ! 
Royal jewels of Autumn’s crown ; 

Bright and brave in their dying splendour, 
See the leaves fall fluttering down! 


Where are the. frost and the cold blast 
vanished ? 
Glad shines the earth in the sun’s warm 
smile ; 
Crowned with poppies and late red roses, 
Summer comes back for a little while. 


Thus it is with the leaves before you ; 
Here, made one, have we sought to bring, 

All the wealth of the glowing summer ; 
All the dainty delights of Spring. 


Love, and laughter, and swift winged 
hours, 
Flowers and fragrance lie gathered here, 
Reaped and bound in a sheaf together, 
All that’s best of the fleeting year. 


Golden rays of the heart’s own sunshine, 
Still will linger these ages through; 

** Indian Summer!” ah, Jet it waken 
That sweet season awhile for you. 


Take our book with its dreams and fancies ! 
Hopes and memories hither throng, 
Memories sweet of the vanished spring- 
time, 
Bird and blossom, and scent and song. 
—Selected. 
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THE OLD TENNENT CHURCH 


As every one knows, Monmouth 
County is a historic spot, for it was 
settled very early in the history of 
the Jerseys. Near Freehold was 
fought one of the great battles of 
the Revolution. From Englishtown 
to Freehold there are many interest- 
ing spots, which are easily found, as 
sign-bourds mark them. One says: 
‘*Here Washington met Lee in 
retreat,” and here it is said Wash- 
ington forgot himself so far as to 
swear in the presence of his soldiers!— 
but the provocation was great. An- 
other board marks Moll Pitcher’s 
well, from which she is said to have 


drawn water to give the thirsty sol- 


diers. When her husband, who was 
a gunner, fell by his gun, she sprang 
to the spot and fired it through the 
rest of the battle. 

The greatest point of interest, to- 
day, is the old Tennent Church, 
then known as the Freehold Church, 
round which the battle raged. Many 
of the wounded were carried inside 


and laid in the pews; blood stains, 
turned brown with age, can still be 
seen in them and on the floor. The 
church stands on a knoll, is built 
strongly and shingled, and resembles 
a house of two stories and an attic. 
- A funny little belfry or steeple on 
one end is entirely out of proportion 
to the size of the building. 
It dates back long before the 
Revolutionary war, and the inside is 
very little changed ; the same high 
pews, the pulpit way up above the 
gh glerire and the sounding board 
are all there to-day. How many 
children must have got a stiff neck 
trving to see the minister! For a 
goodly number of years the church 
tad a minister named William ‘Ten- 
nent who made it famous. He is 
suid to have gone into a trance and 
seen the glories of Heaven, and he 
afterwards wrote a book describing 
what he saw. He went elsehwere, so 
is not buried here, but a son rests in 
the old graveyard and on his table 
tombstone is the following unique 
inscription : 
** Here lies the mortal part of Gilbert Ten- 
nent, 
In the practice of Physic. 
He was successful and beloved. Young, 
Gay, and in the highest Bloom of Life. 
Death found him Hopefully in the Lord. 
BUT, O Reader ! had you heard his 
Last Testimony you would have been 
ypc en of Pan seeing, madness 
ela ntance, 
a” ute Apel 1742. 
Obiit March, 1770.” 


It would seem that, while Gilbert 
‘Tennent’s ‘‘ mortal part’ is satisfae- 
torily accouuted for, the writer does 
not feei quite sure as to the safety of 
his immortal part. 

Another interesting tomb is that 
of « British officer, Lieut. Col. Henry 
Monckton, who fell on the Plains of 
Monmouth. For many years his 
grave was marked only by a board, 
but lately some kind stranger was 
erected a fine stone over it in memory 
of his own father ** who sleeps in an 
unknown grave.” The old grave- 
yard is a very interesting place, for 
many generations of the same fami- 
lies are buried there. Near the 
church door grow two magnificent 
ouks whose great boughs stretch out 
in a protecting way over the quiet 

raves. All around this old place 
ie peaceful farms. Except for those 
stirring years of war, ‘‘ which tried 
men’s souls,” life must have flowed 
on in aneven, uneventful way. Many 
a time, when visiting this spot with 
friends and scraping the moss off 
old brown sandstone to find dates, 
have several of the verses of Grey’s 
matchless Elegy occurred to us as 
very appropriate: : 
“Beneath these rugged elms, that yew- 
tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould- 
ering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Far a the madding crowd’s ignoble 
€, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way. 


Yet even these bones from insult to 
protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhyme and shapeless sculp- 


ture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


TW. ds 
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Hints To Deaf Journalists. 


BY WILLIAM MORRISON, GLASGOW. 


(From the British Deaf-Mute.) 


Alldeaf persous delight in writing, 
and nota few become editor's tor- 
ments. My object in writing this 
brief paper is to give a few practical 
hints to aspirant journalists—how to 
write, when to write, and what to 
write about, In as easy way as I can. 
Firstly, we shall consider hcew to 
write. There is a story current 
somewhere about a wild youth who, 
once upon atime, wrote an advertise- 
ment for lodgings, and was so elated 
at seeing the thing in print that he 
believed himseif aun embryo Dickens, 
- whereup: n he —— to write a tragedy 

in twelve books ! Such is generally 
the way of all beginners. If they 
get three lines accepted by a local 
editor, visions of literary fame and 
huge volumes of verse rise up before 
them in dazzling magnitude. ‘They 
get no sleep, do not eat, and fancy 
themselves too learned to speak with 
anyone. In beginning to write for 
the public press, first ask yourself if 
you are able. ‘'Though:you can write 
and spell and punctuate with lexico- 
graphic exactness, that’s nothing. 
You must take a course of reading 
extending over a few years, and your 
reading determines how you shall be 
able to write. If you wish to bea 
political writer you have a vast field 
of literature on that subject to digest 
before you can give the necessary 
political tone to your articles. Be- 
sides, you will require to know some- 
thing about politics ere giving your 
own opinions. In the same way you 
must study for every other depart- 
ment—teligious, legal, and so forth, 
Still you may adapt your head to 
general subjects, and by that means 
write a little about anything. Fora 
style, you must read everything you 
can find to read, after varefully 
reading the Waverley Novels, Pick- 
wick, Grant’s Military Stories, and a 
few pieces from Shakespeare, Byron, 
and the other notable poets, drama- 
tists, and prose writers. By this 
time you will be pretty well stocked 
with words. You are now quite able 
to think on myriads of things and 
events which cannot possibly occur 
to anyone else; for your multifarious 
reading has given you notions of 
your own. 

You uow proceed to write a para- 
graph for the newspaper. If it is 
about some visible thing that hap- 

ened to-day and of much public 
importance, you give it a full head- 
ing, and without any ahems! no 
cireumloeution, write down the facts 
of the ease as you observed.  ‘l’o 
illustrate this apparently perplexing 
yrocess to my deaf brother readers, 
et ine remind them of old Ned, who 
wrote home in’ this way: ‘ My dear 
Biddy, I write you these few lines to 
let you know Zam in good health as 
this leaves me at present,” &e.  Al- 
lowing ** Dear Biddy” for a heading, 
you will observe that Ned took no 
less than 16 words to tell a fact re- 
quiring only five! He said he was 
In.good health ; that was the fact, 
other words are superfluous. Even 
without writing them, Biddy would 
understand the fact of Ned’s health 
being good all the same. 


ed, but I should advise everyone not 
to write in a bad temper. Bad 
thoughts have ill-chosen words, and 
these expressed on paper lead to evil. 
When you write for a newspaper you 
are expected to teach the public some- 
things never known before — even 
though it be only a joke—and you 
cannot very well do that unless your 
mood is cheerful. Never touch the 
pen or pencil when your head is play- 
ing football with the pulsation of 
your heart. Write only when calm, 
cool, and collected, or overflowing 
with jovial thoughts. What to write 
about is our third consideration. 
The subjects are unlimited. You can 
write about anything provided you 
know something about it. You have 
read much and ought to know quite 
well how to shape an article. A 
young journalis: I know went to take 
notes at a curling match. When he 
arrived at the scene of action a thaw 
had set in, and the match was off. 
On the home journey he was disap- 
pointed at having uo news, when a 
thought occurred to him that he 
could make some. ‘There was a deal 
of dirty snow on the road, and our 
friends turning a corner found a 
solitary policemen standing shiver- 
ing. Says our journalistic friend, ‘ 
Have you a match ?” The bobby 
was thunderstruck at such a request, 
and finding he was being joked at- 
tempted to seize our friend, who 
nimbly dodged, and the poor police- 
man fell in the snow! He shook 
himself up again, very angry, and 
made several futile clutches at our 
hero, laughing heartily, went away, 
and next day the paper contained an 
account of a “Policeman on the 
Rampage.” There is much variety 
in the tone of newspapers. One pa- 
per, such as the Glasgow Herald, 
would not publish slang words or 
localisms ft such can be mote 
easily and fluently expressed in plain 
English. And another paper will 
publish almost anything sent it, from 
even the most stultified writer. If 
you write poetry do not send it to a 
daily commercial paper, and if you 
write articles un love or war do not 
send them to the poor editor of a 
medical journal. ‘There is a jour- 
nal for every department of literature. 
The evening newspaper, being what 
is called'a ‘* gossiper,” just tells what 
is going on all around. You can there- 
fore look about and find anything 
worth knowing for the evening paper. 
If you see a crowd there must be a 
cause for its congregation. Find. 
out the cause, if you can make a 
note of it, and send along at once to 
the editor. You can publish any- 
thing you see performed iu public, 
at public halls, gatherings, or any 
place where a large number of people 
are together. In these, and such 
like cases, no one can prevent you 
seeing what is done, and you need 
not care to let anyone kuow you are 
taking notes. Your business is to 
remain incognito in-all you Go, for 
by that means only can you hope to 
see things as the public do. and it is 
for the public you write. You must 
also sympathise with the public to be 
a good public writer. But you have 
nothing to do with events that take 
place within doors in small family 
circles; neither can you attack the 

rsonal doings ef a single person so 


When to write is not easily answer-| long as that person is orderly in pub- 


lic. You can publish the doings of 
any body of men, or administration 
of the laws of any public institution, 
that is any institution maintained 
from public benevolence. Should 
you feel suspicions of the man- 
agement of one, you are at liberty 
to watch it for a time, and having 
given your editor frequent proofs 
of-a shady mode of carrying on the 
work, he will send you a mate and 
you both watch again. Then, when 


you have furnished yourself with in-. 


delible evidence that the society, or 
whatever it may be called, is not in 
theory and practice what it is ad- 
vertised and maintained to be, your 
paper next day will give it the re- 
quired renovation. In this way, too, 
there are excellent chances for the 
deaf to distinguish themselves in 
hunting down forgers and thieves, 
forgers and thefts, incendiarism, and 
even murders! ‘he first lessons to 
learn are to look out all the good 
parts of a subject, and weight them 
ugainst bad that pertain to the one 
thing, and report the side that weighs 
heaviest. 
sens ses ad 


FROM THE SCHOOLS. 


(From Eachanges. ) 


The Texas Institution opened the 
Fall term with 196 pupils. 


The Northern New York Institu- 
tion, at Malone, is to have a new cow- 
barn. 

The California Institution has an 
electric light plant, which was put in 
during vacation. 


Five thousand dollars were spent 
in painting, repairing and cleaning 
the Indiana Institution at Indiana- 
polis during vacation. 


The Silent Hoosier, in its issue of 
October 12th, gives a portrait of Mr. 
William Willard, the founder of the 
first school in Indiana. 


A fine Hoe press of the latest make 
and improvements, has been purchas- 
ed for the printing office of the Mary- 
land school, and will soon be in 
position. 

The pupils of the Ohio school are 
to be uniformed in dark navy blue 
cloth, with brass buttons, and cut 
after the style of the State University 
uniform. 


Quite a number of schools have in- 
troduced the rotating system of 
instruction lately, and other schools, 
in which it has for sometime been in 
use, have extended it. 


The last legislature made an appro- 
priation for the purchase of new 
gymnasium apparatus for tde Min- 
nesota school, It was selected by 
Dr. Noyes, last summer, and_ has 
lately been put in place. 


From the Lone Star Weekly pub- 
lished at the Texas Institution, we 
should judge that P. L. Richardson 
isan expert printer. The paper is 
one of the few that comes to ns bear- 
ing the stamp of the printer’s art. 


The North Dakota school opens 
with a new building erected during 
the summer at a cost of $16,500. 
It. is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended and is arranged 
so that additions can be made when- 
ever necessary. 


The principal of the Missouri 
school has asked his teachers to 
spend thirty minutes out of school 
each day in planning and preparing 
work for the suceeeding day. Some 
teachers up this way give several 
times that amount of time to such 
work. 

A commodious anditorium has 
been built by the Arkansas school 
during the summer. with eight large 
school-rooms under it. The colored 
school building has been remodelled, 
and the rear extended and raised. 
The girls’ and boys’ basements have 
been remodelled, and all the build- 
ings repainted. —A nnals. 


There will be ten elass-rooms at 
the Advanced oral department, Mt. 
Airy, Penn., fourteen at the Primary 
oral, and twelve at the Manual, this 
year. Asan oral class is to consist 
of ten pupils and a manual class, 
fifteen or sixteen pupils, there will 
be about two hundred and fifty oral 
pupils and about two hundred man- 
ual ones. — Silent World. 


The North Dakota School opens 
this year in the handsome and con- 
venient new building which has been 
in the course of contruction for a 
year and a half past, of which Mr. 
O. Hanson was the architect. It is 
worthy of mention that it is only 
three years since the first preparations 
were begun for opening the School.— 
Ea. 

The board of directors of the Min- 
nesota school have appointed Mr. 
Charles Gillett, son of Dr. Gillett, 
principal pro tem. The Companion 
states that the position was solicited 
by neither Dr. Gillett, nor his son, 
and neither were aware, till the 
appointment was made, that it was 
thought of. Mr. Gillett was associa- 
ted with his father in the manage- 
ment of the Illinois school, therefore 
is not lacking in experience. Dr. 
Noyes has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with full pay. He 
is said to be steadily improving, and 
will spend the winter in the South. 


A number of changes have been 
made at the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf. Among those who did not 
return at the beginning of this term 
of schooi are Miss Susan Devereux, 
who goes to the Utah School; Miss 
Grace Beatty, who will teach at the 
Michigan School ; Miss Mary Bayard 
Morgan, art teacher; Mr. Chaney 
Barnes, foreman of the printing of- 
fice ; Miss Shibley. who has been so 
fortunate as to secure a better half ; 
Miss Blanch Buxton, who will con- 
tinue her work as teacher at the 
Florida School. 


It is not very creditable to the 
teachers of the deaf as a class that as 
soon as the sad affliction which has 
come upon Dr. Noyes became known, 
the Directors of the Minnesota In- 
stitution was overrun with applica- 
tions for his position. The Compan- 
ion speaks of these *‘‘ two previous ” 
applications with some heat, which 
under the circumstances is justifi- 
able. 

A man who is so eager to crowd 
himself into a vacancy which does not 
yet exist that he would trample down 
another to climb over him to reach 
the coveted position by the very act 
advertises himself as a very proper 
man not to appoint. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


In future we will print under this heading 
communications from individuals, com- 
ments or newspaper extracts relative to 
the Technical or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. 


A new Industrial building has just 
been completed for the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, at Edge- 
wood Park. It is intended that the 
girls shall be taught household du- 
ties precisely what they would have 
to learn at home. The idea origin- 
ated from the fact that duties re- 
quired of the girls in the dining 
room and dormitories of the institu- 
tion do not fit them for the work re- 
quired of them when they leave 
school. Most of the wood work on 
the building was done by the boys 
of the school under the direction 
and instruction of Mr. Baugh. 

x* * * 


Many of the mutes in New Jersey, 
as well as in other States, have suf- 
fered from the stringency in the 
money market. ‘They have either 
been laid off, or had their wages 
reduced, while those who graduated 
last June found it extremly dif- 
ficult to get work of any kind. ‘The 
trade that has been least affected, 
seems to have been that of printing, 
for while factories and other indus- 
tries have shut down without num- 
ber, very few, if any printing offices 
have closed their doors, and the 
number of mutes still employed 
during these hard times, speak well 
for that particular calling. 

’ * * * 


The Illinois Advance says that 
the tailoring and harness-making 
trades will probably be introduced 
into the Industrial Department of 
the Illinois Institution at no late 
day. 

*x* * * 

It is pleasing to note the increased 
interest taken in industrial educa- 
tion. ‘The industrial buildings that 
have been, are being and will be 
built at the numerous deaf and 
dumb insituations, will enable a 
greater number of deaf-mutes to 
learn trades than ever before. ‘The 
New Jersey School will not be be- 
hind in his respect, for in the near 
future she will have a new building 
that will be the pride of the State. 


* * * 


We present in this number part of 
J. L. Smith’s paper on ‘‘ Trades and 
the Position of the Deaf in the In- 
dustrial World.” This paper was 
prepared with great care and after 
much research, and bears many 
facts not previously recorded by any 
one. Mr. Smith is deaf and one of 
the teachers in the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. 

0 © 

Wallace Cook, of Long Branch, 
N. J., and a former pupil of the New 
Jersey School sends us a string 
eighty-six inches long, showing the 
amount of Brevier he set up at the 
News office. He has been at work 
ever since he left school, which speaks 
well for the training which he receiv- 
ed. Charles T. Hummer, late vale- 
dictorian of the same school, also 
sends us specimens of his job work 
done during the summer, which are 
very good considering the short time 
he has had to hustle for a living. 


We would be pleased to receive speci- 
mens of job work executed by other 
deaf-mutes. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


How Some “Deaf-Mutes Get 
Along in the World of Labor. 


(From Exchanges.) 


W. C. Ritter is a compositor on 
the Stanton, Va., Daily News, and 
besides being a fine printer, is a forci- 
ble and ‘fluent writer. 


Mr. J. C. Underwood, of Boston, 
spent his vacation making water- 
color sketches. He made four and 
sold two of them. ‘The remaining 
two are excellent specimens of his 
skill, and will probably find a pur- 
chaser.— Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Douglas Tilden has four pieces on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair— 
The Base Ball Player, The ‘Tired 
Boxer (plaster), The Young Acrobat, 
and the Indian Bear Hunter (bronze). 
The last named piece, which is for 
sale, is valued at $15,000.—Mary- 
land Bulletin. 


Mr. Martin Gill, the deaf-mnute 
fireman, is working in that capacity 
on the famous steamship ‘‘ Lucania.” 
This ship is a new one and on its 
last trip made the quickest run on 
record. between Queenstown and 
Sandy Hook. ‘The time was five 
days. fourteen hours and a few min- 
utes.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Mr. A. M. Blanchard’s portraits 
occupy a very conspicous space in the 
Art Gallery at the St. Louis exposi- 
tion. ‘They are all finished in crayon, 
twenty-three in number, and are 
making a big hit among its admirers, 
so say the papers. His studio is now 
in room 55, Laclede National Bank 
building. 


A well-known deaf-mute. of St. 
Louis, named Thomas J. Brown, who 
is a skillful workman, has patented 
a device for holding an ironing table. 
‘T'wo weeks ago he showed one of his 
ironing tables to the senior editor of 
this paper while the latter was in St. 
Louis. He expects to invent some- 
thing else.—Deaf-Mute Advance. 


Mr. Sprague, the deaf and dumb 
and blind inmate of the Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes, at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., 
is a geniusin his way. He is never 
idle and is always working out some 
contrivance for the benefit or amuse- 
ment of his friends. He has recently 
patented a slate for the use of the 
blind. 


Mr. W. H. Krause, the well- 
known deaf-mute engraver employed 
by Shreve, Crump & Lowe, of Bos- 
ton, recently engrved the silver set 

resented to the U. 8. minister at 

awaii, Hon. J. E. Stevens. The 
firm has placed the set on exhibition 
in the’windows of their large estab- 
lishment on Tremont Street.—Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal. 


A new vocation for the deaf-mutes 
which bids fair to give a great many 
of them occupation, has been opened 
in California. It is grape-picking, 
and the experiments so far made 
have notronly proved the capacity of 
the workers, but show that for many 


reasons they are considerably better 
than people with the gift of gab 
when it comes to this particular sort 
of work,— Fz. 


At the Derbyshire Trades and In- 


dustrial Exhibition, held in Derby,’ 


England, the children of the deaf 
and dumb institution have a hand- 
some glass case full of work, in all two 
hundred lots on exhibit. ‘The jurors 
have awarded the De-by Institution 
the gold medal for the excellence of 
its exhibits in its scholastic and in- 
dustrial departments. During the 
past five weeks the exhibition has 
been attended by thousands of 
people. 


Among the interesting persons to 
be encountered oa the Midway 
Plaisance 6f the World’s Fair is a 
deaf - mute workman from Japan 
employed about the Japanese ex- 
hibits. He is an intelligent fellow, 
and understands and uses signs 
readily, although oily natural signs 
can be used in coversation with him. 
He has no opinion of the country or 
of Chicago, and says that Japan is 
‘*‘good enough for kim.”—Maryland 
Bulletin. 


Alex. Pach, the celebrated Easton, 
Pa., photographer, who was at the 
picnic held in Wheeling, Ill., and who 
“‘took” the members of the as- 
sociation of Ohio in a group, seated 
on the grass, has forwarded photos 
of same to all who gave him their 
orders at the convention. ‘The pic- 
ture gives satisfaction and is a fine 


specimen of the excellent work 
executed by Mr. Puach.—Mutes’ 
Chronicle. 


The Washington Base Ball Club 
declines to exchange W. E. Hoy, 
the famous deaf-mute centre felder, 
for pitcher Sullivan, of a lveal club. 
The great Captain Comiskey. of the 
Cincinnati club has a fancy for Mr. 
Hoy, and has been angling for hin 
for a long time. Mr. Hoy used to 
play centre field for the St. Louis 
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Browns, years ago, under Captain 


Comiskey, and he always spoke in| Sas, 


the highest terms of Mr. Comiskey 
as manager, captain, and player.— 
Deaf-Mute Advance. 


©. H. Locke, a deaf-mute, of 


Omaha, Nebraska, had a fine picture by mail 


in the art hall at the Iowa State 
Fair, held at Des Moines recently. 
The Deaf-Mute Critic says the pic- 
ture was admired by everybody. He 
wus awarded the first prize or 
premium on it by the judges. It is 
valued at three hundred and fifty 
dollars ( $350.) It is painted in oil, 
taking him eight months to-finish it. 
It is a copy of a rural scene with fine 
horses and riders. It is a copy from 
the famous Parisian picture made by 
Miss Rosa Bonheur who was offered 
fifty thousand dollars \pesr pets for 
it; but it was refused and finally 
sold for seventy thousand dollars 
($70,000). Mr. Locke has not sold 
his picture yet, but it is for sale. 


Ben Oppenheimer, a deaf-mute 
co from Trenton, Tenn., 
1as come to Chicago with a plan for 
evading the fire fiend. His inven- 
tion consists of a rubber cape with a 
parachute attachment which opens 
out as a person jumps into the air. 
From each side of the cape are 


straps, Into which arms may be 
thrust, so that there is no possibility 
of the machine breaking loose. In 
addition to be a pair of thick soled 
shoes, the soles to be made of an 
elastic material, so as to lessen the 
effect of striking the ground. Equip- 
ped with these Mr. Oppenheimer in- 
timated that a person need not be 
afraid te jump from the Auditorium 
tower in case of emergency. The 
parachute can be closed up into 
small space when not in use.—£z. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ACCIDENTAL DEATHS. 


Caused by Carelessness. : 

The majority of people die sooner than 
they should. "Evidence of this fact is grow- 
ing daily. Waring says: “ Disease is nota 
consequence of life; it is due to unnatural 
conditions of living— neglect, abuse, want.” 
vr. Stephen Smith, on the same subject, 
“ Man is born to health and long life; dis- 
ease is unnatural, death, except from old 
:ge is accidental, and both are preventable 
by human agencies.” ‘This is almost invari- 
«bly true of death resulting from heat dis- 
ease. Careless over-exertion. intemperate 
use of tea, coflee, tobacco, alcoholic or other 
ttimulants are generally the causes of this 
difficulty, and indifference to its progress re- 
sults in sudden death, or long sickness end- 
ing in death. By the newspapers it can be 
sen that many prominent of 
per-ons in private life die from heart dis- 
euse every day. 

If you have any of the following symp- 
toms: shortness of breath, palpitation, irreg- 
uar pulse, fainting and smothering pai 
pain in shoulder, si swollen 
ankles, etc., begin treatment immediately for 
heart disease. If you delay, the consequences 
may be serious. 

For over 20 years Dr. Franklin M 
the eminent specialist, has made a p 
study of heart disease, its causes and cure, 
and many of the leading discoveries in that 
direction are due to him. His New Heart 
Cure is absolutely the only reliable remed 
for the cure of heart disease, as i 
by thousands of testimonials from grateful 
persons who have used it. 

James A. Pain, editor of the Corry, Pa., Leader, 
States: “After an a it recovery from three 
months of la grippe, I fell on the street — 


scious from heart disease. In one month 
to walk across my room, 


I n used New Heart Cure, and at 

After pers six bottles I 

was able to work as usual and walk a mile every 

day, my 68 to 80. Dr. Miles’ 
ed obey Shoeg Be preventive but a cure.” 

Dr. Miles Cure is sold by all drug- 
gists on a ve , OF Dr. Miles 
Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind., on receipt of price, $1 

bottle, six for $5, express prepaid. It is posi- 
tively free or dangerous drugs. Dr. 
ilee’ Pills, 25 cents. at druggists, or 


Have you any old photographs to copy or en- 
large? Also any negatives you want photographs 
to be made from? If so, write to 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 
45 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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TRADES. 


The Position of the Deafin The 
Insdustrial World. 


Read before the World’s Congress of the Deaf, 
July 1893, by James L. Smith, of Minnesota, 
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In order to better fit the deaf for their 
unequal struggle in the busy world, the 
early educators established industrial educa- 
tion in connection with intellectual. In the 
schools of the United States and Canada 
to-day the pupils receive instruction in 
different trades and occupations, as fol- 
low :— 

Art, baking, basket-muking, black-smith- 
ing, book binding, broom-making, cabinet- 
making, carpentry, chair-making, cooking 
clay-modelling, coopery, china-painting, 
dress-making, embroidery, engineering, 
farming, floriculture, gardening, glazing, 
house-work, knitting, mattress-making, 
millinery, moulding, machine-work, net- 
and hammock-making, painting, photo- 
graphy, plate-making, plumbing, pattern- 
making, printing, sewing, shoe-making, 
Slojd, tinning, tailoring, tool-making, 
wood -making, wood-engraving, woud- 
turning, wood-working. 

The list numbers forty-three, In select- 
ing these trades preference has been given 
to such as were considered best adapted to 
to the deat, and as other circumstances 
permitted. From an educational point of 
view, hearing is the most important of the 
senses. It is natural, therefore, to consider 
that deafness greatly restricts one in the 
choice of an occupation. The field is 
further limited by the lack of facilities, 
State legislatures are not always so gen- 
erous as we could wish, and boards of 
directors are not always complaisant., 

Thus the deaf, while at school, have been 
offered these forty-three occupations to 
choose from. Nature, by depriving them 
of the sense of hearing, and man, by with- 
holding more liberal advantages, seem to 
have erected a barricr about the deaf that 
commands: ‘‘Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but not futher,” 

And how have they acquiesced in this 
seeming restriction? Do they accept it 
as their fate? No. Rising superior to 
their misfortune, with the spirit that ani- 
mates the soldier fighting against heavy 
odds, they have cust aside the barrier and 
have reached out on all sides, invading fields 
of industry where one would hardly expect 
to find them. 

Complete statistics of the various oc- 
cupations followed by the educated deaf 
have not been obtained, but sufficient are 
given to demonstrate their ability to cope 
successfully in the world with their hear- 
ing brothers, As an offset to the forty- 
three occupations taught at school, there 
is here presented a list of two hundred and 
fifty pursued by the deaf in real life ; 

Architect, architect’s draughtsman, au” 
thor, agent, apiarist, assayer, book-keeping, 
barber, box-maker, boiler-maker, baker, 
brick-maker, book-binder, boss engraver, 
buby-carriage-maker, buffer, book-folder, 
butcher, book-packer, basket-maker, black- 
smith, boatman, boat-builder, bookagent, 
brakeman, brass-moulder, brass-worker, 
bricklayer, burnisher, book-stitcher, bank 
clerk, contractor and builder, cutter, (men’s 
clothing, ) cooper, cigar-maker, carpenter, 
clerk in city gov't, clerk in manufactory, 
county clerk, clergyman, compositor, cabi- 
net maker, cook and confectioner, cane- 
seater, car-maker, car-painter, carriage- 
maker, coal-miner, contractor's clerk com- 
mission-house clerk, cloth-sponger, chem- 
ist, chair-maker, clock-maker, clock case- 
maker, copyist, corset maker, collector, 
cutter in shoe-shop, capitalist, carriage- 
painter, cartridge-maker, casket-maker, 
casket-trimmer, college professor, coal- 
weigher at mine, city-treasurer, cow-boy, 
cotton-planter, dress-maker, domestic, 
deputy recorder, dealer in fancy paper, 


drug clerk, draughtsman, dyer, dai n, 
dancing-master, editor, editor and pro- 
prietor of daily paper, engraver, engineer, 
electrical instrument th enameller of 
peal. electrotyper, expert in finishing 
enses, fireman, farmer, farm-laborer, fruit- 
seller, florist, foreman in printing-office, 
foreman in shoe-factory, foundryman, 
furniture-varnisher, furrier. fisherman, 
foreman in ware house, fruit-grower, 
flour-sacker, furniture-dealer, glass-stainer, 
gardener, gold-rouger, grocery clerk, 
gunsmith, glass cutter, glue-maker, gym- 
nasium instructor, glove-maker, govern- 
ment clerk, harness-maker, house and sign 
painter, hatter, hostler, hair-braider, hard- 
wood-finisher, heater, horse dealer, in- 
surance clerk, inventor, iron-piler, ice- 
dealer, ivory-carver, janitor, jeweller, 
joiner, justice of peace, kitchenman, knit- 
ter, laundryman, laborer, longshoreman, 
leather goods, worker, laster, last-maker 
lime deliverer, lithographer, press-feeder, 
lamp trimmer, lock-maker, lumberman, 
landlady, matron of school, merchant (dry 
goods,) machinist, merchant-tailor, mission- 
ary, mill-hand, manufacturer, marble-bed- 
rubber, moulder, mason, mill-wright, 
mopnument-sculptor, milliner, miner, mail- 
carrier, mercantile clerk, nut-cutter, nail- 
maker, nail-sorter, notary-public, oil pump- 
er, organ-case-maker, oysterman, orange- 
grower, photographer, painter. printer, 
poultry-raiser, proprietor and manager of 
nurseries, proprietor of job-printing office, 


pattern-maker, pad-worker, plasterer, 
porter, pants-maker, paper-mili-packer, 
piano-polisher, puil-maker, paper-ruler, 


patent-lawyer, peddler, picture-frame-mak- 
er, plow-maker, pocket book-maker, poet, 
packer, plumber, postal clerk, postmaster, 
quarryman, real estate-dealer, rattan-work- 
er, railroad employe, restaurateur, rubber 
stamp-maker, rule-maker, ranchman, rope 
maker, superintendent of school, supervis- 
or of school, saw-mill employe, shoe-maker, 
seamstress, salve - manufacturer, sugar- 
maker, shirt cutter, silk weaver, silver-chas- 
er, starter on horse-car line, salesman, 
steam-boat clerk, silver-smith, saw-mill 
owner and operator, sash and blind-maker, 
shoe dealer, shuttle-maker, spool turner, 
stair builder, stone-cutter, sculptor, state 
botanist, shipping,-clerk, stock raiser, 
silver polisher, sawyer, tobacco manu- 
facturer, tobacco handler, teacher, tailor, 
trunk-maker, tinner, tanner, tool maker, 
undertaker, upholsterer and — decorator, 
varnisher, vineyardist, wood-turner, wood- 
carver, weaver, Wagon-maker, watch-mak- 
er, wire-drawer, wool-sorter, wheel-wright. 


Complete and accurate returns from all 
parts of the country would no doubt in- 
crease this list to 300, or even more. 

Farming leads all other occupations 
in the number of its adherents. Follow- 
ing this come shoe - making, (inciuding 
factory work,) carpentering, cabinet-mak- 
ing, and printing. The other occupations 
have fewer followers. 

What stronger commentary than this is 
veeded as to the ability of the deaf to act 
well their part, if they are only given the 
birthright of every American child—a free 
education ? Cast your eye over this list of 
250 occuaptions pursued by the deaf peo- 
ple of America! Literature, science, art, 
religion, law, finance, manufacture—all 
have their representatives among the deaf, 
The United States Supreme Court opens 
its doors to one, the Paris Salon to another. 
We find some moulding popular opinion 
with the editorial pen, or occupying posi- 
tion of public trust to which they have 
been elected by their follow-citizens. 
Some have attained eminence as specialists 
in various branches of science. Others, 
by merit alone, have risen to the position 
of foreman of departments in manufac- 
tories, while hundreds are highly valued 
as master workmen in various handicrafts, 
They render allegiance to King Coal in the 
Alleghanies, to King Cotton in the sunny 
suuthland, to King Corn in the fertile Mis- 
sissippi Valley ; they round up their herds 
on the Great Plain, their axe is heard in 
the pineries ; and in the El Dorado of the 


West they penetrate the bosom of Mother 
Earth for treasures of gold and silver. 

From every hand comes the testimony 
that in the industrial world the deaf stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their hearing, 
receiving equal compensation, equal con- 
sideration,—nay in many cases their ser- 
vices are rated at a special value. 

Comment has sometimes been made that 
so many of the deaf fail to follow the 
trade learned at school, and the fact is 
used to cast reproach upon the efficiency 
of the industrial training there given. 
Is there room for any other feeling than 
pride that the deaf, limited by education 
to the choice of 43 occupations, have work- 
ed their way, by force of character and 
determination, into250 ? So far from feel- 
ing any shame, our schools have every 
reason to glory in the fact that while they 
have been able to offer so little in a material 
way, they have imparted to their pupils 
the spirit and character to achieve for 
themselves. And just there is where the 
great utility of our American system comes 
in. The lesson learned in the school room 
and in the shop are of less importance to 
the child’s future than the spirit of prog- 
ress, of application, of industry, that is 
instilled into the pupils by the very atmos- 
phere of the school,—the spirit that led 
one young man, of limited intellect, to 
shoulder saw and saw-buck and earn his 
living thus, rather than be a burden upon 
his friends or community. All honor to 
him ! 

We are proud of those among us who 
have gained distinction in the higher 
walks of life. But fully as worthy of 
honor are they who, with but one talent, 
have improved it to the utmost and have 
attained an honorable, though humble, 
position in the ranks of the vast army of 
bread-winners. One would have to seek 
far to find an educated deaf person in a 
prison or an almshouse. Wo class of the 
community can to-day show greater evi- 
dence of progress than the deaf ; none are 
more industrious ; none more self-respect- 
ing and independent ; and none who put 
into practice, to a greater extent, the spirit 
of the Master’s command, ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” ee ee 


SCHOOL PAPERS. 


Prof. Clark, of Michigan, gives 
His Views on the Subject. 


From a paper read at the meeting ofthe Editorial 
* Association of the Press for the Deaf held in 
Chicago, 1893. 
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Every school paper must, to a cer- 
tain extent, represent the school 
which sends it out. It will be seen 
ana read by many who have never 
seen the school, and who will form 
some idea of it from the paper. If 
these clearly understand that the 
paper is the work of the pupils, they 
may excuse typographical errors and 
poor press work : but how can they 
know that a school, which is other- 
wise well equipped and doing good 
work for its pupils, is satisfied to 
send out to the world weak and _ill- 
arranged thoughts, printed from 
worn-out type, on nriserable paper. 
Strangers to the school will judge it 
by what they see, though such judg- 
ment may be as unjust as that based 
on the proverbial ‘‘sample brick.” 
Crude thoughts, worn type and poor 
paper will at least suggest crude 
teaching, worn text books and poor 
food. For these reasons, a school 
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which cannot afford things necessary 
for a good paper, should not send 
out any; fora decidedly bad paper is 
much worse than none at all. 

A school paper should be a medium 
of communication between the man- 
agement of the school on one side 
and the parents of the children and 
the people of the State on the other 
side. 

Everything about the school that 
would be of interest to a citizen of 
the State, especially if of such a 
nature that the daily papers would 
not care to print it, should find a 
place in the columns of the school 
paper. Clear and simple directions 
about the duties the various state and 
county officers owe to the deaf, should 
be published occasionally and sent to 
these. officers. The needs of the 
school, and the reasons for those 
needs, should be plainly stated over 
and over again, and sent to the 
members of the legislature. Im- 
provements in methods or appliances 
made by other schools should be dis- 
cussed. Acts of wise generosity, 
such as sending a gifted deaf artist 
abroad, to study his profession ; the 
achievements of the deaf; in short 
everything we would like to happen 
in our school, or to our pupils or our 
graduates, should be told in dignified 
language. 

Above all, and even at the risk of 
being tedious, we should again and 
again call attention to the woeful 
state of ignorance in which the un- 
educated deaf are, and where they 
would remain withont instruction ; 
to the means so freely offered for 
teaching them ; to the vast difference 
that education makes to them, and 
to the good work done by any one 
who starts a little deaf child to our 


schools. 
——qQ.q@o9-,e 


Labor is considered noble by phil-. 
osophers, and degrading by fools. 
a. aes 


If we had no defects we should 
not take so much pleasure in discov- 
ering those of others. 
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Tue system by which the different 
methods of instruction in American 
Schools for the deaf are classified in 
the tabulated report given in the 
Annals is generally recognized as 
unsatisfactory. One school may, in 
answering the questions on the re- 
plies to which the table is based, give 
all its pupils as receiving instruction 
in speech, while another school may 
give only forty per cent of its pupils 
as so taught. Yet the school which 
apparently makes the better showing 
in the amount of speech taught, may, 
for all that the statistics show, be the 
home of inveterate sign conversation 
on the part of teachers and pupils 
alike, while the school with the small- 
er percentage of orally taught pupils 
may be most thorough and successful 
in its oral work, so far as it goes. 
It has been suggested that a better 
way would be to report only the 
number in each school who are not 
only taught speech, but taught by 
speech. Still this would not give an 
accurate view of the state of -oral 
instruction in the several schools. 
In some institutions the instruc- 
tion in speech is given entirely’ in 
special lessons, while speech is largely 
practised not only in the classes but 
in the outside life of the pupils. 
In such schools, while speech is 
only in small measure the meaus of 
imparting instruction, we sometimes 
find the best results in oral teaching. 
Probably a better system than the 
present ons of recording the progress 
of oral teaching may be devised. in 
the future, but until some proposi- 
tion of the kind is made, we should 
prefer to have the present statistics 
rather than none at all. 


Tu1s school has received from 
Principal Currier a copy of the 
Catalogue of the Library of the New 


York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, a very neat and well-arranged 
pamphlet of ninety-six pages, from 
the press of the institution. There 
are catalogued four thousand six 
hundred volumes, including works 
in ten languages besides English. 
The library contains a collection of 
some four hundred and fifty volumes 
on the history and methods of deaf- 
mute instruction, some of them 
exceedingly rare and curious. One 
of these—Van Helmont’s ‘‘ Delinea- 
tion of the Natural Hebrew Alpha- 
bet ’—is curious as anticipating by 
three hundred years the fundamental 
idea of Bell’s Visible Speech and its 
value to deaf-mutes. 

A condensed translation of the 
book was made, some years ago, for 
the Annals by Mr. Jenkins, then a 
teacher in the New York Institution, 
The celebrated works of Amman, 
Beda (the Venerable Bede), Dalgarno 
and other early writers on the subject 
are found in this collection. ‘The 
library is especially rich in works 
of reference for the teachers. If, 


in any direction, the library needs| 


strengthening, 1t is in works on the 
general subject of Education. Gen- 
eral literature, history and biography 
are represented by a large and weli- 
chosen list in each of these depart- 
ments. Besides this library, which 
is for the use of the teachers and 
officers mainly, the school owns a 
collection of some fifteen hundred 
volumes for the exclusive use of the 
pupils. This latter collection is kept 
in the school building and is made as 
accessible as possible to the pupils. 
We understand that the work of 
cataloguing was planned by Principal 
Currier, whiie he was the librarian, 
and has been carried out by him 
with the assistance of the present 
librarian, Prof. Fox. It is a very 
creditable piece of work to all con- 
cerned, including the instructor and 
the pupils in the printing classes. 


The school session of 1893-4 opened 
Wednesday September 13th. There was 
every. promise for a successful year’s 
work. But on the very day when the 
pupils arrived, the mind that had been 
planning and directing everything was 
stricken with darkness. Wednesday after- 
noon the change was first observed, though 
how it came about or what brought it on, 
no one can tell, It was observed that 
Dr. Noyes was unable to express himself 
well, that he had apparently lost his grasp 
upon the affairs of the office work. It was 
hoped that a night’s rest would restore 
him. But Thursday morning proved all 
too sadly that the affliction was serious. 
Our beloved and honorable Superintendent 
was unable to flischarge his usual duties. 
Physically he was all right but a strange 
cloud rested upon his mental faculties. 
The Board of Directors promptly held a 
meeting and unanimously voted Dr. Noyes 
a leave of absence for rest and recupera- 


A Fair Education. 


What constitutes a fair education 
of the deaf, is a very pertinent qnes- 
tion, and one that is easily answered. 
Give a deaf pupil sufficient power 
over language (cateris paribus) to 
read and fairly understand the news 
paragraphs of a daily paper, or some 
weekly journal, together with a kuow- 
ledge of the use of tools, and you 
have << him with a fair educa- 
tion. But one of the dangers of a 
“multiplication of schemes” is an 
injudicious selection of the subjects 
whicha child may be taught. A good 
start cousists of putting him or her 
into a situation immediately on leay- 
ing school. With such conditions I 
have yet to see the deaf boy or girl, 
on whose success I would not stake 
my reputation. . 


I often look back to the days when 
I was a young teacher, and inwardly 
rejoice now that the deaf have made 
as much progress, comparatively, 
with their educational advantages as 
the hearing have with theirs. Idon’t 
doubt for a moment that all the 
branches of modern education can be 
applied to the deaf, and utilized by 
them with credit; but never to their 
fullest extent as with the hearing. 
He is no friend of the deaf who 
a. to the world that they can. 
n the consideration of all educa- 
tional matters for the deaf, we must 
always qualify our expressions of 
their ability with comparative and 
conditional terms; but in industrial 
aud handiwork execution we place 
the deaf second to none. ‘There ure 
two conditions we ask for in sending 
them into the world, and the deat 
promise to be even more creditable 
to their masters and teachers than 
the hearing. These conditions are 
a fair education and a good start. 
—British Deaf-Mute. 


tion, At the same time they provided for 
the temporary management of the affairs 


of the school. 

Friday morning, Dr. and Mrs. Noyes, 
with their daughter, Mrs. E. B. Smith, went 
to Minneapolis. A specialist on nervous 
troubles was consulted. He said that 
there had been in some way a stoppage of 
a blood vessel near the seat of speech. He 
also said that medicine could do no good. 
Entire rest and quiet, with plenty of sleep, 
would, in every probability, eventually 
restore Dr. Noyes to himself. Leaving 
Minneapolis, Dr. and Mrs, Noyes went to 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, where they now are, 
and whence we have received only very 
encouraging reports, A specialist at Ken- 
osha diagnosed the case exactly as the 
Minneapolis physician did. 

Meanwhile, the school work is going 
on as usual, Officers and teachers all 
know their duties, and feel a greater 
responsibility to do them faithfully. All 
are loyal to the School and its absent 
superintendent, and the love and honor 
they have for the afflicted one will enable 
them most cheerfully to perform any extra 
duties that may devolve upon them. With 
faith and hope in the ultimate and complete 
recovery of our dear friend we shall work 
and wait. 

Hortunate it is for the School that we 
have so thoroughly experienced and capable 
a Board of Directors. In this emergency the 
wisdom and experience gained by years of 
able management of the Faribault. schools 
will be invaluable to us and to the State.— 
Minnesota Companion. 


THE news of the sudden and 
alarming illness of Dr. Noyes, will 
cause sadness to a great many people 
among the deaf of this country and 
their friends. 

Dr. Noyes has been long in the 
profession and has for many years 
been recognized as one of the leaders 
in it. His management of the 
Minnesota Institution has been highly 
successful in every way, and it is no 
doubt, the overtaxing of this strength 
in working for the school that has 
caused his break-down. It was for- 
tunate that the Board could call to 
his place, for the period necessary for 
rest and recovery, so able and ex- 
perienced a man as Dr. Gillett, a 
man, too, who has been almost a life- 
long friend of Dr. Noves. 

Later advices give grounds for 
hope that Dr. Noyes will recover so 
as to be able again to conduct the 
affairs of the school. We earnestly 
hope that such may be the case. 


BIG 
A peculiar feature of the recent 
congress at Chicago was the reading 
of papers orally by graduates of 
“combined system” schools. Wonder 
what the ‘ pure oralists” thought of 
this ? Did it make them glad or sad ? 
Glad, because the graduate of ‘‘ com- 
bined system ” schools demonstrated 
their ability to talk so well—not wWith- 
standing the ‘pernicious influence 
of signs ”—or sad, because they were 
not examples of pure-oralism. One 
of the papers read at the Congress of 
Instructors demonstrated the success 
attained in articulation and lip-read- 
ing at schools where signs are ullowed 
to be equal to that of the pure oral 
schools, and then went on to show 
the additional advantages offered to 
the pupils of ‘combined system ” 
schools, and the broad, general educa- 
tion, and thorough preparation for 
the battle of life which they received, 
in contrast to the limited advantages 
afforded the deaf in the ‘* one-method 
schools.” —Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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A person who has totally lost the 
hearing of one ear cannot locate the 
direction of a noise to save his life, 
even when the centre of disturbance 
is quite near. Blind persons learn 
to estimate distance in a surprisingly 
brief period after losing their sight, 
but experts in the diseases of the ear 
say that persons wholly deaf in one 
ear can never learn the direction from 


WHILE visiting the Western New 
York Institution lately, we were told 
that the Srtent Worker had not 
been received for some time at that 
school. We were at a loss to ac- 
count for the fact, as the address of 
that school has been on our mailing 
list all the time. Perhaps other 
schools may have failed to get our 
paper regularly ; if so, we hope they 
will let us know, as we mean tosend a 
copy to every deaf-mute school in the 
country. 


which a sound comes.— Ex. 


September. The contracting parties 
were Benjamin B. Warrington and 
Miss Laura Taylor, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Roeder, who has some acquaintance 
with the language of deaf-mutes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heller and 
their two children, of New Hope, 
N. J., were recent visitors. They 
were the guests of Mrs. Salter on 
Iilmer St., during their stay in 
Trenton. They have seen their 
worst times this summer on account 
of dull times, and would not object 
to receiving assistance of any kind. 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Miss Emma Lefferson is with us 
again. 

Some of the pupils are having the 
chicken-pox. 


Dr. Quackenbos has a fine New- 
foundland dog five months old. 


The rotating plan of teaching 
went into effect this term. 


R. C. Stephenson is working at the 
Trenton watch factory at present. 


The pupils come straggling in. At 
present writing there are over a 
hundred in attendance. 

Happy and content is a home with “The Ro- 


chester,” a lamp with the light of themorning. 
Catalogues,write RochesterLampCo.,NewYork. 


The model Queen Anne house 
made by the carpenter boys, under 
the instruction of Peter Gaffney last 
June, is much admired by visitors. 
It oceupies u conspicuous place in 
the lecture room, where it never fails 
to attract attention. The other 
model is perched on top of one of the 
outhouses in the yard where the birds 
make their nests. 


The chrysanthemums in the front 
vard are in bloom. ‘Their appear- 
ance is a parting salute to the dying 
year. 

Miss Essie Spanton, of Paterson, 
N. J., with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Haight, of New York, have returned 
from an extended trip through Eu- 
rope. They visited Ireland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. Miss Spanton, 
accompanied by her brother Charles, 
have gone West and during their tour 
they will visit the World’s Fair. 
Miss Hssie was in ‘Trenton on the 
18th inst., on business. 


Robert Maynard, of ‘Yonkers, 
N. Y.,. was in Trenton during the 
dedication of the Battle Monument, 
and remained a few days as the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Porter. Mr. May- 
nard is a young man of good educa- 
tion and good habits. He is a com- 
positor on the Yonkers Daily 
Herald and is ove of the best work- 
men in that office. Before going 
home he suw the school in working 
order, and expressed himself as being 
very much interested in everything 
he saw. 


James Deegan and Christopher 
Hoff were among the late arrivals. 
The return of such intelligent pupils 
mukes every one glad. 


Mr. Lloyd has been appointed 
Librarian of the school. We hope 
our little library will grow healthy 
under his management. 


Mrs. Myers received a pleasant 
visit from her sister, Miss Fanning, 
afew days ago. She is a charming 
young lady who won many friends 
during her brief stay at the school. 


Mrs. Stephen ‘t’. Hayt, nee Snow- 
den, has been visiting her parents at 
the Arsenal, where she received calls 
from her numerous friends. She 
returned to Corning, N. Y., on the 
23d inst. 


The pupils have great sport kick- 
ing the ‘* Rugby.” ‘They have two 
ovals now; the last one was pur- 
chased through subscriptions taken 
up from the officers and teachers by 


Harry Smith. At a preliminary meeting of the 


teachers of this institution, held 
October 4th in the reception room, 
the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That meetings shall be held 
monthly, on the last Wednesday of each 
month. 

Resolved, That a committee of two be 
appointed monthly to select subjects for 
discussion to be placed before the teachers 
a week prior to the meeting following. 


The colors adopted for the school 
some years ago were blue and gray. 
It does not seem to meet with much 
favor among the boys and they are 
talking about adopting some other 
color more attractive and inspiring. 


G. Harry Rigg, of Burlington, 
N. J., and a former pupil of the 
school, paid us a visit on the 25th 
inst. Harry has been out of work 
all summer, but expects to get work 
ut his old. trade soon — that of har- 
ness-making. 


Dr. Quackenbos finds that his 
knowledge of drawing is of great as- 
sistance to him in the school-1oom. 
Instead of using signs to illustrate 
things, he uses pictures. The pu- 
pils are very fortunate to have such 
a good teacher, 


Resolved, That the subject recommended 
for discussion shall be selected from such 
matter as pertains to the instruction of the 
various classes, method, ete. 


Resolved, That Mr. Lloyd and Miss Dey 
be elected a committee on subjects to be 
selected for the October meeting. 

Mr. Llevd was appointed Librar- 
ian and Dr, Quackenbos Secretary. 
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Mr. Rowland B. Lloyd still con- 
tinues his department on ‘* Sebool 
Work” in the Srtenr Worker. 
We wish to assure him that his efforts 
ure appreciated In this school. The 
lessons reproduced contain valuable 
suggestions on several subjects, and 
are put to practical use in our class- 
rooms, ‘The last number ‘of the 
Worker, which has just reached us, 
is a fine specimen of the printer’s 
art.— Winnipeg Silent Echo. 


. New type has been ordered for 
the printing office and the SILENT 
WorRKER may don her new dress and 
pay her respects to her numerous 
friends during Thanksgiving week. 
We hope she will win the admiration 
of many new friends. 


The Philadelphia Press tells about 
the marriage of two deaf-mutes in 
Vineland, N. J. on the 30th of 
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CHESS. 


New Jersey vs. Texas. 


dren because it deprives them of the intel- 
ligent services of those who will not only 
have, naturally, a most lively sympathy 

Below we give the moves to date | for them, but who, having encountered in 
in the chess match now being played | their own experience the difficulties attach- 
between the T'exas School for the | ing to deafness, are especially well fitted 
Deaf and the New Jersey School: | to help them over the rough places in their 


Wuite. Back. path. = 5 
‘N. J. School.) (Texas School.) In positions as supervisors, shop-masters, 
1 P_K4 1. P_-K4 foreman of printing offices, editors of 
2. K Kt_B3 2 Q Kt_B3 institution papers, and others, as clerks, 
3. P—Q 4 3. PxP matrons, instructors, professors ‘and prin- 
4. K B—-QB4 * P_KR3 cipals, deaf persons have acquitted them- 
5. Castles 5. KB—Q B4 selves most creditably, and_it is indeed a 
6. P_QB3 6. PxP a peril to be protested and worked against 
7. QKtxP 7. P_Q3 most earnestly, that threatens to debar the 
g. Q—-Q Kt 3 8. Q—Q2 deaf from filling such office shereafter.— 
9. B-QKts cr4ig oo 
10, Q—Q R 4 10. K Kt— K2 -— + 
11. Q Kt—Q5 11, i 2 (s5- Tur Srenr WorkKER is 
a sige a = og only 50 cents for the school year. 
. P—K are SSI LENO jwastuaiaia 
14. R—Q sq Mc P—Q Rte | pa 
oes 15 Q_ga__|ARE YOU ANY GOOD AT PUZZLES? 
16. P—Q Kt 3 16. P—K. B4 The genius who invented the ‘‘ Fifteen” 
17. Q—R4 7. B—Q5 Puzzle, ‘‘ Pigs in Clover” and many others 
18 KtxB is. Ktx Kt has invented a brand new one, which is 
i RxkK f petaan going to be the greatest on record. There 
19. Rx Kt 1%, PxR is fun, instruction and entertainment in it. 
20. QxP 20. Castles |The old and learned will find as much 
21. B—B4 21. O—O98 | mystery in it as the young and uusophisti- 
aa 20 KR. cated. 1is great puzzle is the property 
22, Bx QBP 22. K R—-B 2 ad. Tt t puzzle is the property 
ie s Zi ; of the New York Press Club, for whom it 
23. R—Q sq 23. O-Q BS was invented by Samuel Lloyd, the creat 
24. B—K B4 24. B—Kt2 | puzzlist to be sold for the benefit of the 
25. P—K B38 25. Qx Kt movement to erect a new home for news- 
26. QxQ | paper workers in New York. Generous 


friends have given $25,000 in prizes for the 
GAME 2. | Successful puzzle solvers. TEN CENTS 
tora | sent to “ Press Club Building and Charity 
(Between the Same Players Begun Aug.’93)\ Fund,” Temple Court, New York City, 
| will get you the new mystery by return 


Wurrr (Texas). Buiack (N. J.) | mail. 


1. PK 4 1 Po BeOS i = 
<t—K Bi: 2. P—K % | DEXTER SHOE O0., Inc’p. ital, $1,000,000. 
actresses co BEST 81.90 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
3. P—Q4 aE SP | ay rat Galler scons is a dollar mr . 
| 8 Ladies’ Solid Frene ngola ut- 

4° QxP 4.QKt-B3 | ton Boot delivered free anywhere is the U.S., on 
&D--0's 5. K Kt—B8 receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
Bait np i or Postal Note for $1.50. 

6. K B—K Q 2 6, P—Q4 Fgneae every way the hogta 
ar 4 yore | col in all retail stores for 

7. P—K 5 7, KKt—Q2 | $!.50. We make this boot 


ourselves, therefore we guar- 
entee the jit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied 
we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
Toe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE, 


ee | 

The employment of a certain number of | 
their own graduates as instructors has been | 
common inall the schools for the deaf in| 
this country, excepting only the oral 
schools, in which, naturally, the teachers | 


we will fit you. 

must be able to hear. } Iifustrated 
This practice cannot be too highly com- | a> Ge, . snd 
mended, and it is to be regretted that a | se, FREE 


disposition seems to be extending, of a late, | DEXTER SHOE Co., SS FEDERAL 34 


to deny employment to deaf persons in | Special terms to Dealers. : 

schools for the deaf, & meio, STR AIS awe 
This policy is certainly ill-advised when | 

the interests of the children are considered, | 

and most unjust to those against whom it | 


closes avenues of employment in which | You Can Get it at 
they have proved themselves fully capable ; 
Kaufman’s: 


of success. 
It is opposed to the interests of the chil- 
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“Seeing is Believing. 
Wa And @ good lamp 
wa must be simple; when it is not simple it is / 
Wnot good. Simple, Beautiful, Good—these 
= words mean much, but to see “ The Rochester” § 
will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, (% 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is absolutely safeand unbreakable, Like Aladdin’s 
of old, it is indeed a “wonderful lamp,” for its mar- 
velous light is purer and brighter than gas light, 
softer than electric light and more cheerful than either. 


Look for thisstamp—Tug RocuesteR, Ifthe lampdealer hasn’t the genuine 
Rochester, — Style you separ yt to us for our new are 
and we wi you a lam fe express—your choice of over 
varieties from the Largest ia Storeés the World, % 


BOCHESTER LAMP CO.,, 42 Park Place, New York City. 


#%# «The Rochester.” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


All articles relating to school-room work 
will come under this head. This t- 
ment is conducted by ROWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom ali articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


Most of our pupils come to us with 
no knowledge of language. They 
do not know a word of the language 
of the people among whom they live. 
We must teach them that language. 
It should be our; chief aim. It is 
better to teach it to them as a living 
language than as a dead language; 
i.e., not from books, but in its collo- 
quial form. We must teach them 
how to talk with pencil and paper as 
hearing people do with their tongue 
and lips. They must learn to ask 
and answer common questions about 
common things, and relate occur- 
rences in intelligible language. Most 
of the exercises that appeai in this 
department of the SrmeNT WoRKER 
are intended as a help to this end. 
Some of them may seem too easy, 
but they are not, as will appear by 
testing them in a class of congenitally 
deaf children. R. B. L. 


1. Ask for a sheet of note paper 
and an envelope. 
2. Ask the price of a quart of 


peaches. 

3. Ask how far it is to the fair- 
grounds. 

4. Ask the fare to Philadelphia. 

5. Ask me to show you how to do 
it. 

6. Ask to go to town. 

7. Ask to have a pair of new 


shoes. 
8. Ask where I live. 
9. Ask where Mr. Jenkins lives. 
10. Ask how much it weighs. 


Il. 


1. If you should get lost in a large 
city, what would you do and what 
would you say ? 

2. If you had a headache, what 
would you do ? 

3. When you call your brother to 
dinner, what would you say to him if 
you could speak ? 

4, If you should see a little child 
alone on the railroad track, what 
would you do ? 

5. If you wanted to find a certain 
street, what would you say to a police- 
man ? 

Pupils’ Compositions. 

Tell me what you can about this. 


Itisasponge. It is full of hoies. 
It is soft. We use it to clean slates. 
Itisdirty. It absorbs water. Sponges 
are useful for cleaning windows, car- 
riages, etc. They are found at the 
bottom of the ocean in warm 
climates. They are elastic. ‘They 
are usually yellowand brown. Some 
cost much money. We can buy 
them in the harness-stores, and other 
stores. R. BE. 


What can you say about this ? 


This bottle contains fresh water. 
It contains a pint of water. It origi- 
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nally contained ink. There is a label 
on the bottle. The bottle is brown. 
It hasa lip. It will hold a quart of 
water. The bottle has a neck. It 
is not full of water. ‘The bottle is 
round. It ismadeof glass. It has 
no cork in. ‘The bottle is ten inches 
high. It is about three inches wide. 
The neck is about one inch wide and 
is about 24 inches long. ‘The botile 
has a seam from the top to the bot- 
tom and has a collar on the neck. 


INMAN LINE 


U. 8. AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL 
CITY OF NEW YORK ....Wed., May 18, 9:30.4.m. 


CITY OF BERLIN .......... Wed., May 20, 3 P.M. 
CITY OF PARIS ............Wed., May 27, 8 a.m, 
CITY OF RICHMOND ...... Wed., June 3, 3 P.M. 

From Peir 43 N. R. adjoining Christopher St. 


Ferry. First cabin, 360 and upwards, according 
to steamer and location of room. Second cabin, 
$35 and $40. a $20. 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS. 
General Agents No. 6 Bowling Green. 
The Inman Line has four steam- 
ships. Their names are City of New 
York, City of Berlin, City of Paris 
aud City of Richmond. They sail 
on every Wednesday. The price of 
a ticket for the first cabin is $60. 
The second cabin rate is $35 and $40. 
The steerage rate is $20. The most 
expensive is the first cabin, because 
it is very much nicer. Peter Wright 
& Sons are the generals agents. I 
have not to pay extra for meals. It 
takes six or seven days to go to 
Queenstown. Queenstown is in Ire- 
land. It is about 3000 miles to 
Queenstown. 


Cc. A. 


Describe this paper. 

This is The Educator. It is a 
monthly. It is good for the teachers 
of the Deaf. The price of it is $2.00 
ayear, It is published at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It has two col- 
umns to a pages. It is Vol. 4, No. 
5. The print is very good. The 
publishers are F. W. Booth and S. G. 
Davidson. k. E. 


Describe this book. 


This is Wilson’s catalogue of 
seeds, plants etc., for 1893. It is 
illustrated with pictures of plants, 
flowers, etc. It has 112 pages. It 
was issued by Samuel Wilson of 
Mechanicsville, Pa. It isa free cata- 
logue. It has many advertisements 
and pictures of farmer’s tools. The 
farm is established at Mechanics- 
ville, Pa. On the front of the cata- 
logne there are three red roses and 
on the back of it there is a bird’s-eye 
view of Samuel Wilson’s seed farms 
at Mechanicsville, Pa. ‘here is a 
big tomato on the second page of the 
cover. On the 64th page there are 
several branches of black berries and 
on the 112th page there are several 
branches of New Japan wineberries. 
This catalogue has an order sheet. 
Some of the Pages are yellow. Some 
are white and some are red. c. c. 


——— 


Local Geography. 
I. 


1. In what direction does Hamil- 
ton avenue run ? 

2. In what direction does Chestnut 
street run ? 

3. Name three streets that run 
east and west. 


4. Name three streets that run 
north and south, 

5. Name a place north of this 
school. 

6. Name a place south of this 
school. 

7%. Name a place east of this 
school. 

8. Name a place west of this 
school. 


9. This school is east of ——. 
10c0 €¢ ** west of ——, 
13598 “s . “ gouth of ——. 

WRB bl s« -$© north of ——. 
Eh: SEN ees ** on the —— side 
of ——. 


Map Studies. 

—— is north of : 

—— is east of ——. 

—— is west of ——. 

—— is south of ——. 

—— is south-east of ——. 

—— is north-east of : 

—— is south-west of ——., 

—— is north-west of ——. 

—— is between —— and ——. 

—— separates —— from ——. 

—— projects into —— from —— 
the ——coast of 

—— is in the western part of ——. 

—— is in the north-western part of 


—— is in the southern part of 
—— isin the south-western part of 
: Italy. 

1. In what direction from us is 
Italy ? 

2. About how far is it and how 
long does it take to reach it from 
New York ? 

3. Why do you have to go to 
Jersey City or New York before you 
can go to Italy ? 

4. What steamship line should you 
take ? 

5. What kind of climate has Italy 
and why ? 

6. What do we 
Italy ? 

7. What city is the capital ? 

8. Tell me something about it. 

9. Why do so many Italians come 
to this country? 

10. What seaports has Italy ? 

11, What distinguished prelate 
lives at Rome ? 
12. What is Genoa famous for ? 


receive from 


A man bought a house for $1462 
and a farm for 349744, and sold them 
both for $7671;,. What did he 
gain ? 

$1462% + $349714 = $1462.48, + 
8349714 = $495913 = $4960, cost 
$7671, — $49607, = $767144 — 


$496084 = $767052 — $496034 = 
8271084. 
He gained 8271034. 


The Story Of Mr. Miller. — 
(1) Mr. Miller and his family stay- 
ed until Wednesday morning in Qhi- 
cago, and left at 12 o’clock noon 
for Topeka, a distance of 552 miles. 
When did they arrive in Topeka if 
train traveled 23 miles an hour ? 
(2) He bought a farm near To- 
eka, for $3360, paying, $24 an acre. 
ow manv acres did he buy for his 
farm ? 

(3) He built a house for $3272, 
and a barn for $1762. He paid 
$624 for tools. He bought two 
horses at $162, 4 cows at $27. How 
much did these all cost ? ; 

(4) If he had $15,400 when he 
reached Topeka, how much had he 
left after paying for his land, house, 
&e. ? 

(1) 552 + 23 = 24. 

They arrived in Topeka Thurs- 
day at 12 o’clock. 

(2) $3360 + $24 = 140. 

He bought 140 acres for his farm. 


(3) $162 x 2 = $324 for 2 horses. 
$27 x 4 = $108 for 4 cuws. 


$3,272 00, for a house. 
1,762 00, for a barn. 
624 00, for tools. 
324 00, for 2 horses. 
108 00, for 4 cows. 


$6,090 00, for all. 
These all cost $6090. 


(4) $15,400 00, had at first. 
9,450 00, spent for all. 


$ 5,950 00, left. 
He had left $5,950 after paying 
for his land, house, etc. 


Dictation Exercises. 


The toadstool has been a good deal 
more fatal than the cholera in this 
country this vear. It is clear that 
the American people should study 
botany or abandon a mushroom diet. 


“Kid” gloves are often made of 
human skin, and the tanning of the 
human skin goes on largely in France 
and Switzerland. The skin of a 
child, being finer and softer, is of 
more value than that of an adult. 
Human skiu is tougher than we are 
inclined to believe the skin of a man’s 
back makes a good sole leather. 


It is reported that the great Ferris 
wheel, now in operation at the World’s 
Fair, has been purchased $510,000, 
and at the close of the Fair it will be 
brought to Atlantic City. 


Willie Austin, of Tuckerton, 
while digging in his father’s garden, 
found a gold ring which belonged to 
Mrs. Amos R. Bartlett, now of 
Stanwick, who formerly lived on the 
property. ‘The ring was lost fully 
fourteen years ago. 


_— _— ie — Volski, 
respectively four and two years, 
et playing together in the vard of. 
their home in ‘Teaneck, Wednesday 
morning, the little boy induced his 
sister to place her hand on a block of 
wood. ‘Taking up a small axe, the 

ngster brought it down on the 

d, cutting off the first and second 
fingers, 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Written for the SILENT WORKER. There are a 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


The Old Town of Zurich, Swit- 
zerland—A Curious Legend. 


We left Milan Saturday morning, 
and after passing Lake Como began 
our ride through the Alps. ‘I'he St. 
Gothard railroad is certainly a won- 
derful piece of engineering; we seem- 
ed to be right in the heart of the 
mountains. I stood up and flew 
from one window to another all the 
way from Milan to Zurich, ‘Tell W. 
we passed through one tunnel which 
took half an hour to get out of. I 
have a dizzy recollection of spinning 
through tunnels, then through valleys 
and by beautiful lakes with immense 
mountains rising in the distance, 
und waterfalls flowing down the 
sides. Chalets and picturesque 
towns were sprinkled all along the 
way, and we saw many places and 
spots of historical interest among 
them the spot by Lake Lucerne, 
where William ‘Yell founded the 
Swiss republic. We reached Zurich 
in the evening. * - ie 

Our upartment is on the street 
fronting the lake. We see the 
beautiful Alps irom the windows. 
On clear days Mt. Pilatus is visible 
(also the Jung-frau in the distance ) 
und from my room I can see the 
Cathedral founded durmg the reign 
of Charlemagne. In the evening 
we sumetimes row on the lake, 
usually at twilight, which over here 
lasts till nearly nine. Then, when 
the last glow is disappearing, the 
electric lights spring up along the 
quay and bridges, making a most 
beautiful picture. ‘The old town is 
very interesting. Switzerland liter- 
ally flows with milk and honey. I 
have never tasted such delicious 
cream, butter, cheese and golden 
honey in my life. The fruits, except- 
ing the berries, are not as goud as ours 
however. A banana was handed ar- 
ound in a botany class at the uni- 
versity here, not long ago, as a very 
rare and curious specimen. ‘There 
is an old honse there in which 
Charlemagne is said to have lived at 
one time. Over the door is his 
portrait cut in stone and in which he 
is represented as talking to a serpent. 
The story runs thus: He built a 
church down by the river. ‘The bell 
of the church was attached to a long 
rope which hung out’side the tower 
almost to the ground, so that any 
poor person who had been treated 
badly, could ring the bell and obtain 
a hearing from the King. One day 
the bell was rang and the attendant 
on auswering the call was surprised 
to see u serpent twined around the 
rope which she was pulling down by 
her weight. ‘The serpent untwined 
itself und glided slowly along the 
grass to its nest where the man saw 
a toad sitting on the serpent’s eggs. 
The servant ran and told the. King 
what he had seen and Charlemagne 
himself eame down and drove the 
toad away. Sometime afterwards, 
while the King was at dinner, the 
serpent glided into the room and Jaid 
u beautiful jewel which it carried in 
its mouth at the feet of the King, 
then turned and glided away again. 
So this is why the story is carved in 
stone, for it is said to be the very 
door in which the serpent entered. 


ape many other inter- 
esting legends about Zurich but none 
as absurd as this. In the old part 
of the town the streets are narrow 
and crooked and are lined with 
quaint houses with very steep roofs 
and endless array of dormer-windows 
peeping out of them. Many are 
frescoed on the outside and have 
mottoes in German over the door- 
ways. Some of these streets are too 
narrow for a carriage to pass through 
them. ‘he street cars are funny 
one-horse affairs with seats for pas- 
sengers on the outside platforms. 
They never carry more than they 
have seats for. When you get on, 
the conductor asks you where you 
are going and gives you a ticket for 
that place, for they have regular stop- 
ping places and you cannot get off 
any where you choose as in America. 
The people take pride in their city 
and keep it very nice. R. L. J. 
es 
ART. 
An Essay delivered at the Commencement 


Exercises of the New Jersey State School 
for Deaf-Mutes, June 20, 1893, by Raymond 
Burdsall. 


It is impossible to overestimate 
how much Art has done for civiliza- 
tion! Where there is education 
there is refinement, and where thére 
is refinement there is art. Every- 
where we see that Art and education 
go hand in hand. A park or garden 
with its beautiful laues and flower 
beds and its different colors arranged 
so as to be pleasing to the eye, is a 
work of art. If we take a stroll in 
the principal through fares we notice 
that almost every thing we see has a 
touch of art in it.. Architecture 
teaches us how to build strong and 
beautiful houses; landscape gardening 
teaches us how to lay out the grounds; 
Decorative art teaches us how to make 
furniture, carpets and wall paper for 
these fine houses. Paintings, sculp- 
ture and engraving furnish beautiful 
things to put inthem. All these are 
different forms of art. A man with 
a taste for art has little inclination 
to do evil. ‘The deaf can appreciate 
art as thoronghly as hearing people. 
For instance, Douglas Tilden is now 
one of the most famons sculptors. 
The ** Young Acrobat” is a work of 
his, which is now on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, and much admired by 
the fair sex. On its countenance 


tion. It takes a high degree of art 
to beautify it and to put such expres- 
sion in it, It takes art to write a 
poem as well. The latest fashions in 
ladies’ hats and dresses require art to 
be successful. We might use art in 
the manufacture of common things 
such as chairs, cooking utensils, 
lamps and china. Such things as 
these found in the ruins of Pompeii 
are graceful, but the household wares 
of the present day are lacking in both 
grace.and beauty. ‘There is room for 
thousands of workmen with skill in 
art to improve the quality of our 
common ware and bring beauty into 
our homes. 
nd 


Receiving His Gas Bill. 


An amusing: but natural mistake 
made by a Chinese servant has been 
told of in the New York World. 

Admiral David D. Porter always 
held brilliant receptions on New 


surprise is mingled with determina- | 


Year’s Day; and a very funny in- 
cident occurred at one of these, a year 
or so ago, which never got into the 
newspapers. 

He had a Chinese servant who act- 
ed as his butler, and who announc- 
ed the guests all right until the end 
of the reception, when the gas- 
cellector arrived. 

When Ching Yan opened the door, 
the man handed him a strip of yellow 
paper. Yellow is the imperial color 
of China, and a gas bill looks not un- 
like a Chinese visiting-card. The 
admiral’s Chinese butler bowed low 
as he saw it; and, laying the bill 
revernetly upon his silver plate, he 
motioned the gas man to follow him 
and ushered him into the presence of 
the ladies. 


* 


A Literary Sensation. 


“Uncle ‘l'om’s Cabin” has certainly 
‘‘broke leose!” ‘The coyright on 
this most famous of American novels, 
by Mrs. Stowe, has recently expired, 
which frees its publication from the 


monopoly of the high-priced publish- 
ers, and though in anticipation of 
this fact they have within a few 
months greatly reduced its price, now 
that it is really ‘‘unchained” the 
consequences are something sur- 
prising. John B. Alden, Publisher, 
of New York, issues several editions, 
selling them only direct (not through 
agents or books sellers); one in good 
type, paper covers, for 5 cents, sent 
post-paid, or the same bound in cloth 
for 10 cents with postage 7 cents 
extra ; also an ptt risen large-ty pe 
edition, on fine paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth for the prize of 25 
cents, postage 10 cents. Surely a 
copy of *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” will 
soon be found in every home where 
it is not already. Mr. Alden send 
a 32-page pamplet describing many 
of his publications free, or a catalouge 
of 128 pages of choice books, a 
veritable “ literary gold mine ” for 
book-lovers, for 2 cents. Address 


Joun B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose 
St., New York. 


—_— 


Do You Read — 


Newspapers, books 


Do You Admire 


manship ? 


| Do You Enjoy 


} 


Have You Any Interest 


In the education and the welfare of the 
deaf in general? If so, then you should 


Read “The Silent Worker.” 


It is a monthly publication printed for 
and by the deaf at the New Jersey 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 


Subscribe For It. 


Get your money’s worth and be happy. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


QUESTIONS 


TO GRADUATES. 

70 PARENTS OF PUPILS. 
TO FRIENDS OF THE DEAF. 
TO THE DEAF IN GENERAL. 


Beautiful typography and artistic work- 


and magazines? 


i 


Reading about the deaf, what they can 
and do accomplish; 
doing and propose to do? 


what they are 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The Victorious Vigilant and 
Defeated Valkyrie — Yachting 
bas Crazed the Silent Com- 
munity—A Yachting Cap Craze 
—Whistling for Holiday Enter- 
tainments—Two “Adventures”’ 
—Comments. 


(From Our New York Correspondent.) 


mms send cutter yachts to contend 
wit 


the dignity of the English forbids 
sending a centre board yacht, for in 


the superiority of the American craft. 

Now that the Vigilant has won, let 
her rest on her laurels and in the 
meantime let the excitement recede, 
and settle down to good hard work. 
Be vigilant at the prospects of the 
coming season. Until something has 
broken this long spell of dullness we 
will not rest. The Union League 


Since our last letter hardly any 
thing of importance among deaf- 
mute circles of New York has trans- 
ired. ‘he International Yacht 
ce has been the rage and the 
all absorbing topic. Our yachting 
cranks have come out full fledged 
and many and varied were the opin- 
ions expressed as to the relative 
merits of the English cutter Val- 
kyrie and the American boat Vigi- 
lant. What an imposing sight it 
was on the area of sea coast known 
as Sandy Hook, for just outside the 
Hook the races for America’s cup 
were and have been decided. The 
naval parade did not equal the 
grand sight of excursion boats, tugs, 
launches, etc.,—almost every kind 
of sailing craft. ‘The sea on each 
oceasion had a long swell on, just 
enough to give people a taste of its 
gentle motion and they had to suc- 
eumb to its effects over the railing. 
Not so with your scribe. He langh- 
ed at and sympathized in turn with 
those who thought there was no 
lace like home and terra firma. 
hany who went to see the races did 
not even see the sails of the yachts, 
for they had snug quarters wherein 
to sleep off the effects of the trip 
out; they did not care to venture 
outside and see how blue the water 
was—only transformed to blue by 
reflection from the sky. Yes, it was 
truly a grand sight —one worth 
traveling miles to witness, not alone 
the races themselves. We saw the 
Vigilant vanquish the Valkyrie — 
what a pretty name! Although 
beaten, the Valkyrie made an im- 
pression that will not soon be for- 
gotten. Her crew of jolly tars were 
the admiration of every lover and 
follower of the seas. In an instant 
they would; run out on the bow sprit 
and rigging and in less time than it 
takes to tell unfurl 11,000 square feet 
of canvas to the breeze. A magnificent 
sight—one beyond the description of 
any pen, and which we tackle with 
reluctance. Many curious incidents 
could be related of the curiously in- 
clined and those not so. Although 
the American boat won it is the same 
tale as of yore. ‘The centre board 
boat is the superior of the cutter. 
England maintains that it is not and 
is striving to prove it by races for the 
past fifty-six years, but have not suc- 
ceeded in winning as yet. ‘I'he 
trophy sailed for all these yearsis the 
gold cup brought to America by the 
“« America” just fifty-six years ago 
from England. This years’ race has 
cost the owner of the Valkyrie over 
$150,000 and the whole race itself 
cost in the neighborhood of $750,000, 
while the trophy sailed for is worth 
about $250. ‘Thus you will see what 
ideal sportsmen these challengers and 
defenders are. Consider the expense 
all these fifty-six years, what would 
be the exact figure? The Fnglish, it 
is true, have the better sailors, but 
the fault is in the boat. So long as 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 17th, 1894, 
at the Central Opera House, 67th 
Street and 3rd Avenue. Indeed ! 
Look at the date. 
a Christmas ball; what could have 
been more appropriate. ‘* After the 
Ball,” the many broken hearts it 
leaves in its wake. But it is not 
a bali we really desire. Our obser- 
vations have shown that many years 
ago balls were the craze ; not so now. 
The deaf do not appreciate this 
amusement. They want something 
else, and will they get it? Are our 
other organizations coming to the 
rescue during the Christmas week ? 
or are we to sit down and saw wood— 
lovers to increase the gas bills of their 
prospective father-in-laws ? Proba- 
bly the Union League feared a count- 
er attraction and backed their horses 
to the next block. In selecting a 
Wednesday they are putting the cart 
before the horse. If we are not 
mistaken, how do Mondays look for 
balls ? 

Mr. Thomas F. Fox is billed for 
a lecture before the Brooklyn Society 
on Saturday the 21st inst., at Adel- 
phi Hall. ‘‘ Chicago Congresses of 
of the Deaf” will be his theme and 
he may be culled upon to give a 
minute description of the Pas-a-Pas 
Club; its bills, expenses, etc. But 
we suppose the genial ‘‘Hypo” can 
fill his shoes in this matter and it 
would be interesting indeed if those 
who attended the World’s Fair, Con- 
gresses, and the Pas-a-Pas Club’s 
“racket” from New York, would 
select an evening and each in turn 
give an account of his ‘‘hobby” 
while in Chicago. So much has been 
said on both sides that we fear the 
Chicagoesque will be challenging the 
New York mutes to a prize debate. 

We could not help being visibly 
impressed with the September num- 
ber of the SILENT WoRKER. In fact, 
it was more than we expected to see. 
Its coming out soon with a new dress 
of type will also be a notable feature. 
If promises count for anything this 
one was fulfilled, for we remember 
last year this improvement in the 
paper was asserted. Ere long we 
hope to see it on the table by many 
firesides, and in the meantime sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the Work- 
ER office, or to R. E. Maynard, 20 
Terrace Place, Yonkers, N. Y., who 
will insure prompt delivery and fur- 
nish information relative to the paper 
as may be desired. 

For four weeks New York mutes 
had a chance to view a pantomimic 
production in which not a word was 
spoken throughout the entire three 
acts—everything said was in signs 
and pantomime, a of the signs 
rendered were exactly t 


our centreboarders we predict 
victory each time for America. But 


so doing it would be acknowledging 


comes out with an announcement of 
a ‘Fifth Annual Ball,” to be held on | P 


We had hoped for 


esame as the 


Good 


Best made Clothing 


— AN D— 


Furnishings 


At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


deaf use in their conversation,though 


to the casual observer more forcible 
in the extreme. The scene of this 
spectacle was Daly’s Theatre, Broad- 
way and 30th Street, this city. The 
lay was ‘‘L’Enfante Prodigue,” or 
“The Prodigal Son,” and was given 
by a French company. ‘The closing 
act was very touching and several of 
the audience were seen to bury their 
faces in their handkerchiefs. Those 
mutes who missed seeing this play 
lost a rare opportunity to judge the 
merits of the art in poise, position 
and gesticulations of the hearing 
people as compared with their own. 
Every action, every thought, was 
clearly understood by the deaf as if 
conversing with the actors them- 
selves. ‘The impression left by Pier- 
rot, Sr., was commended highly by 
the mutes, while the whole cast did 
excellently. 

Your humble scribe had quite an 
“adventure” the other night. While 
returning from his work at 3 o’clock 
A.M., in company with other work- 
men, they espied a fire in a large 
tenement house. Somehow or other 
the fire apparatus failed to work and 
the alarm had to be given through 
Police Headquarters. Meanwhile 
the fire had gained great headway. 
We at once went into the burning 
building and saw everybody safely 
out. ‘I'wo little children were seen 
on the top of a steep roof apparently 
dazed. Your scribe and another 
man were there in an instant and 
each came down with a child. A 
few minutes later the flames had 
enveloped the whole building, both 
escaping the danger of suffocation. 
We were away as quickly as possible 
and were soon lost in the crowd 
assembled. 

Do you, readers, believe in super- 
stition ? ‘lake this for illustration. 
During the summer just ended the 
writer was on one occasion rather 
surprised one night. Yes, it was 
the evening of August 8th. He had 
just taken his first ‘‘take ” from the 
hook and later on in the evening he 
received a new union card numbered 
“©13.” Hecalled attention to it. A 
few minutes later another ‘‘ take ” 
informed him of a man being run 
over and killed on the Hudson River 
Railroad just a few blocks from the 
office. Rob at once ran to the scene. 
There he beheld his cousin William 
Tucker, who was horribly mangled 
while stepping or falling off a train 
in motion. That very same night 
the boiler became overheated and all 
hands rushed out to save their lives. 
Rob alone was not notified but he 
soon saw his fate. Witha bound he 
had reached the door just as the en- 
gine went to pieces and saved the 
company a blown-up house and i- 
bly the loss of a life. Had the boiler 
exploded, your writer would have 
been no more; his obituary would 
have been here instead of his story. 

We clip the following from a New 


York daily of the 12th inst. Wonder 
how much of it will be accepted as 
true by those who Know that ‘‘ Deaf- 
ness cannot be cured except by the 
hand of God.” The drums in the 
ear of a deaf person have in nearly 
every case been destroyed or injured 
and how such vibrations will act on 
these we are not iu the light to say. 


MAKING THE DEAF HEAR. 


New York, Oct. 11.—A number of sci- 
entific gentleman attended a demonstration 
in West 27th street last evening, of the 
Edison-Leech system of treating deafness 
by use of a modified form of the phono- 
graph. Dr. Leech claims that the vibra- 
tions produced by the phonograph when 
transmitted to the three minute bones 
located in the drum of a deaf person’s ear 
compels them to act in a natural way. 
The vibrations act like massage to remove 
stiffness, and the inventor claims to be able 
to make the deaf hear, 

The New York Institution on 
Washington Heights has supplied 
each and every pupil with a navy 
blue yachting cap, Can it be that 
the faculty or the pupils have struck 
the ‘hard blow” of the late yacht 
races. Even the officers and lady 
teachers sport these caps. 

The Journal informs us_ that 
William E. Hoy, the ball player, 
succeeded in standing in ninth posi- 
tior in the bathing record of pro- 
fessional ball players. We do not 
know the terms of baseball, but our 
ignorance asks us if ball players real- 
ly had to bathe on the field or does it 
mean he stood 9th in the number of 
rainy day games? Oannot the 
Journal explain to one who thinks 
‘ignorance is bliss.” Certainly we 
would not desire to see a bathing 
match, except at Ocean Grove or 
Asbury Park. 

If “Montague Tigg” would confine 
his attentions to the deaf at large in 
New York City and generate his 
news accordingly, the mutes would 
feel much easier. As it is, the New 
York letters to the Journal are 
mostly on religions matters of his 
own denomination. We do not object 
to himself being benefited thereby 
nor do we speak for ourselves. The 
majority rule, hence we give the 
hint. We know ‘‘Montague Tigg” to 
be a good writer but when so much 
space is occupied weekly instead of 
occasionally, and taking the com- 
mente of the mutes, which no doubt 
never reach his ears (or eyes), we 
simply state the facts of the case. 
Personally we haye no _ grievence 
whatever. INFANTE. 

New York, Oct, 19,’93. 


FRANK H. CRAFT, 


COAL . ae 
. . . WOOD. 


326 Perry Street. 


JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK 


The September number of the S1- 
LENT WORKER came to us with a 
great surprise in store. Never be- 
fore have we seen such a splendid 
school paper for the deaf as that 
number. Every one who got a copy 
pronounced it almost equal to Har- 
per’s Weekly, etc. A hearing per- 
son said: ‘‘ What a splendid paper 
the SrLENT WorkeER is! I am sur- 
prised to see what excellent abilities 
the deaf- possess, and 1’ll subscribe 
for it right away.” We think it was 
a great inducement for the hesitat- 
ing ones to subscribe for the paper. 

George Shannon, a former pupil 
‘of the New Jersey School, runs a 
small repairing shoe shop in Jersey 
City and is doing well. 

Michael Condon has the cordial 
congratulations of his mute friends 
upon his success in securing the 
position of boys’ chief supervisor at 
the New Jersey School. 

Miss Ella Taylor, a delightful 
young lady and a graduate of the 
Fanwood High Class, is now residing 
in Jersey City. 

September 24th, Prof. Jones oc- 
cupied the pulpit at ‘Trinity 
Chureh, and gave a very interesting 
sermon in a very clear and instruc- 
tive manner. ‘The service was large- 
ly attended. 

Peter Mathews, of Dover, N. J., 
was quite recently seen in Jersey 
City, visiting friends. 

James Nash, of Newark, is employ- 
ed by the Consolidated Company at 
present. After he masters the mys- 
teries found in the machines, he’ll be- 
come a skillful machinist. 

Edward Manning has been laid off 
for two months, and this month he 
has been called back to his place. 

Miss Theresa Wagner, of Newark, 
has secured employment in a corset 
factory in that city. 

The mutes in Newark are propos- 
ing to start a society which will be 
intended for young mutes. We do 
not know what its object will be yet. 

We need a society very much in 
New Jersey for the promotion of phy- 
sical culture and social enjoyments. 

Miss Hattie Dixon, of Hoboken, 
N. J., expects to secure work in New 
York when work picks up. 

It is reported that Paul Kees and 
Charles Hummer expect to become 
members of the Fanwood Quad Club 
ere long. 

Miss Bertha Freeman, of Paterson, 
N. J., is under the instruction of a 
private teacher. 

_ John B, Ward has had his work- 
ing time shortened from ten to seven 
hours a day. 

(feorge Morris started for Law- 
renceville, N. J., on the 30th of last 
month in order to work on a farm. 
But alas! Arriving at the farm, 
Mr. Farmer told him he could 
hot give him work now, but next 
Spring. George went away much 
disappointed and sick at heart. 

_ Business is improving at this writ- 
‘ig and the gloom is fast disappear- 
ig. Money is easier now and bank- 
‘’sand merchants are greatly encour- 
iged. In the West business is said 
© be on the mend and it is believed 
srosperous times are close at hand. 
W [ hope this will encourage the 
lites, 

Last week Panl Kees and Charles 
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Hummer went to New York in search 
of work. They were offered to be 
‘‘subs” on the Mail and Express. 
Rumor says that Miss Essie Span- 
ton, who has been traveling in Europe 
since last August with Mr. and Mrs. 
Haight, ;returned to the land of 
free America, Saturday, October 7th. 
At the death of the grandfather of 


R. C. Stephenson, which happened | 


last July, Reuben came in possession 
of a large tract of land. 
BERT. 


ABOUT THE DEAF. 


“Fred ” Wilson, the famous writ- 
er and racer, who is upon the staff of 
the Irish Cyclist, has not heard a 
word for twenty-seven years, and yet 
he himself speaks- perfectly and 
fluently. 


A pupil of the Rome, New York, 
School, was milking a cow at his 
home on August 27th when lightning 
struck the barn, killed the cow, and 
passed down his leg and out through 
the sole of his shoe. His foot was 
burned, but he was otherwise unhurt. 


Who says that it does not pay to 
educate the deaf? Michel O’Riley, 
of Wabash, supports his aged moth- 
er and sick sister. He has hearing 
brothers, but they do not help him 
at all. We are glad to hear such 
an account of one of our graduates. 
—Companion. 


Helen Keller, accompanied by her 
gifted teacher, Miss Sullivan, was in 
Chicago during the Congress of In- 
structors of the Deaf, and many avyail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity to 
see and converse with this charming 
deaf and blind girl, who may well be 
termed one of the prodigies of the 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Gilbert W. C. Gamage, who 
for over sixty years has been associ- 
ated with the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb in the 
capacity of pupil, supervisor, teach- 
er and retired teacher, passed away 
at Roosevelt Hospital on the 8th of 
this month at the ripe age of seventy- 
four. The Deaf-Mutes Journal pays 
a glowing tribute to his memory. 


The ‘Silent Army,” composed of 
deaf soldiers, which convened at the 
Indiana Institution some time ago, 
was nota brilliant succeess, becanse 
they had no means of communication 
except by writing, which was very slow 
and awkward. For this reason they 
decided to have no reunion at the 
next G. A. R. Eucampment. The 
Deaf-Mutes’ Register suggests that 
they learn the manual alphabet and 
the sign-language, which is so much 
enjoyed by deaf-mutes at their gath- 
ering. 


A schoolmaster gives useful hints 
as to the cultivation of lip reading by 
persons who suffer from imperfect 
hearing. He says that the deaf 
would find it would help them to 
hear better than anything else, for 
the habit of watching people when 
they talk takes off much of the strain 
on hearing, as sight supplies that 
which hearing lacks, namely, the 

ower to distinguish those slight 
reath sounds which are employec 
for making consonants when speak- 
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ing. It is his conviction that if deaf| tongue, but they remain speechless 
people would expend some care in| because, having been deaf from birth 
the acquirement of this simple but|or eary childhood, they have never 
useful remedy, they would think | heard the conversation of others, or 
their hearing was improving even if | learned to imitateit. Large numbers, 
it were getting worse, for the longer | who in this sense have been deaf and | 
they studied it the more perfect they | dumb all their lives, have learned to 


would become.—Zzchange. 


Royalty and Deafness. 


There is a much larger number of 
deaf-mutes among the aristocracy of 
Europe than is generally supposed. 
One not very distant from the throne 
of Russia is said to be deaf and dumb. 
The German Emperor’s little nephew, 
son of Prince Henry, is afflicted the 
same way. ‘The heir to the throne 
of the Belgians is stone deaf. So is 
the Queen of Denmark. ‘The Prin- 
cess of Wales is very deaf and is said 
to help herself along by watching 
the lips of persons speaking. The 
Empress of Russia is very hard of 
hearing. The oldest son of the 
oo of Norfolk is deaf, dumb and 
blind. 


od : 


The Deaf. 


speech, for no one can regain what 
they never possessed. though they 
may acquire it. In speaking, however, 
of persons born dumb we must exclude 
the vast majority of those called deaf 
and dumb, for their inability to speak 
arises from no malformation of the 


the ingredients are presented in a new 


patients, 
The Tabules are compact, easy 


enjoys the method and the result. 


colds, headaches and fevers; cure 


illness failed to materialize or disappea 


package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six 


thing with which t 
Tabules may be ordered through the nearest 


mast economical, 


be a convenience all around. 


TABULES 


are compounded in accordance with a 
medical forniula known and admitted by 
all educated physicians to be the oldest, 
most standard, most widely used, most 
frequently prescribed, and by far the 
most valuable of any that the profession has discovered. 


world and becoming the fashion with modern physicians and modern 


if taken according to directions, and the dose is always accurate, 
upon the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectually; dispel 


upnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly beneficial in effects. 

A single TABULE taken after the evening meal, or just before retiring, 
or, better still, at the moment when the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any symptom of indigestion or depression of 
spirits, will remove the whole difficulty in an hour, without the patient being 
conscious of any other than a slightly warming effect, and that the expected 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 

The Tabules are put up in one gross family packages (144 Tabu!zs) for 
that makes them convenient to carry in the pocket or portemonnaie and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There isno fear of spilling or ing any 
y come in contact. Sample vials may be purchased for 15 cents. ‘The 
price. Consumers will notice that the family packave (1 eros. 144 Tabules, $2) is by far the 

It is also convenient for division among neighbors and friends. A pur- 


chaser of a gross who sells thre. of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a profit besides, 
and at points where the drug;:ists do not carry the goods in stock, a division in this way may 


- FOR SALE BY - 


RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


1o SPRUCE STREET. NEW YORK. 


speak by signs or by the motion of the 
lips, or by sounds such as ordinary 
persons produce, It is difficult to tell 
generally whether a person is deaf 
from birth, because the defect is not 
at first suspected. But there are cases 
of real congenital dumbness. It ar- 
ises from injury to the lingual nerves 
of the tongue, or from general or 
local debility. But it may arise from 
a visible cause, from the child being 
tongue-tied, the frenum linguae, as 
| it is called, or bridle of the tongue— 
|a membrane underneath it—extend- 
ing too far towards the tip of the 
tongue, as so to prevent the tongue 
being extended or put out. This 
may make it impossible for the child 
to nurse, and, if not relieved, may in- 
terfere with its speech. A surgeon 
may snip the thin part of the frenuwm, 
care, however, being taken not to 
It is 


ae 3 we 


tongues to a great extent removed.— 
*« Sun,” Nicetown, Pa. 


RH RHWH-L4H. 
R-I-P-A-N-S 


In the Tabules 
form that is gaining favor all over the 


to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
Every one 
The Tabules act gently but promptly 


habitual constipation, making enemas 


red. 


> and each 
cents each, or two for $1.25. In each box six 
Tabales are corked and protected in a manner 


drngeist, or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY... | New Jersey State School for Deaf=-Mutes. 


~ —. B. SKELLENGER, M_D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson 8t., 
TRENTON, N.. J. 


Go To ; 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets shown in the city. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 


Outdoor Sports 
Cc Amusements. 


JAMES H. TALLON, 


DEALER IN 


Fancy and Staple Groceries, 
Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 


247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.: CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you KNow 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2:00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
( Patented August 12, 1884.) 


This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. Itis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, 1t has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 


TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 


TRENTON, N.J. 


AT APPLEGATE’S 
STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing ofall kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 


i sneer 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Grorce T. Werts, Governor. 

Henry C. Kesey, Secretary of State. 
Wii11amM C. HerrenHEMm™ER, Comptroller 
Joun P. Srocxron, Attorney-General, 
Rogert ADRAI, President of the Senate. 


Tuomas Fiynn, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly. 


ALEXANDER G. CATTELL, . Camden. | 


J. BrneHam Woopwarkp, . Bordentown. 


JAMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. 


Joun P. Broturrs, White House Station. 


Nicuoitas M. Burier, Paterson. | 
JAMES 8. Hays, Newark. | 
WILLiAM W. VARRICK, Jersey City. 


Wit114Mm R. BaRRICcKLO, Jersey City. 


Officers of The Board. 
GovERNOR Geo. T. WrErRts, President. 


James 8. Hays, Vice-President. 

Appison B. PoLanp, Secretary. 

Witi1am C. HeprpennEmMER, Treasurer 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 


BE SURE | 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order, 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Having moved from 115 North Broad 8t, to 
518 South Clinton Ave., where we shall 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in heart of city 
enables us to meet the wants of the public in 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to order and do all sorts of re- 


pairing. Cc. C. CHASE. 
FOR 
ARTISTIC pachb one seiosees 
PHOTOGRAPHS pee: 
Goto 
. KRAUCH’S 


306 East State St. 
Three doors East of Stockton St. 


| Mrs. Frances H. Porter, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 


STEWARD, 
THOMAS F,. HEARNEN. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 
ELIJAH C. BURD. 


MATRON, 

MRS. LAURENCIA C. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
MICHAEL P. CONDON. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C, FITZPATRICK. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 
Rowand B. Lioyp, A.B. 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 

Miss Virermia H. Buntine, 

Miss EsteELte M. Dey, 

Mrs. Rosa KEELER, 

Miss Epirs E. Brown, 

Miss JEAN CHRISTMAS, 

Gro. H. QuacKENBos, M.D. 

Industrial Department. 
Drawing 


GEORGE 8. PorTER, Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 
WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL For 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
| of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 


instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 


a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 


information in regard to the case. 


tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli. 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
the These 
certificates are printed on the same shee! 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
‘the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal 


freeholders of county. 


STERLING 


BICYCLES 


Are the Highest Grade Possibie. 


ee 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 
SEND 4 CENTS 
FOR CATALOG. 


Stokes Mfze. 


BICYCLE 
DEIES OF 


CAPS, 
KINGS, 


SUN- 
ALL 


‘i 


‘BRANCHES: 
DENVER 


AND 
MILWAUKEE 


Oe 
293 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


